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The Congregationalist’s Oriental Party is in Egypt this week 





We’re Orient-bound, my soul and I, 
The straining sails are wide unfurled; 

We seek, beneath a stainless sky, 

The morning of the world. 


Blow up, ye west winds, keen or bland, 





Our barque of fancy shall not veer 


Until o’er Egypt’s dunes of sand 
We see the Pharos rear. 


Now, amid wafts of myrrh and nard, 
We voyage the mighty stream that thrids 
Where the unsleeping Sphinx keeps guard 
Beside her pyramids ; 


Or listen vainly, rapture-mute, 


In dreams of eld afar withdrawn, 
For Memnon’s accents like a flute 


Vibrating down the dawn. 


And now our footsteps reverently 
Upon that sacred soil are set 

Where rise o’er sad Gethsemane 
The slopes of Olivet. 





From old Damascus garden-bowers 
We watch the sunset rose-flush fail, 
And lounge through long unfettered hours 


’Mid the prone shrines of Baal. 


All life shall wear a richer dye, 
Of doubts and narrow passions shorn, 
When we have quaffed, my soul and I, 
These golden springs of morn! 


Dedicated by the Author to 
The Congregationalist’s Oriental Tourists. 
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Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 

MINISTERIAL DEPARTMENT OF THE EVANGELISTIO 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND.—Churcbes seeking 
eandidates or supplies can secure information and aid, 
without charge, by addressing Rev. L. W. Morey, 7 
Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 





CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BURKAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies. stated supplies anv candidates. Address Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition ofseamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and hoarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








. ’ 
Subscribers’ Wants. 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the ‘ine), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Ki idergarten. A young lady with one year’s ex- 
perie ce in kindergarten would like to take charge of 
amily of small children for the summer References. 

ress *‘ Kindergartner,” 125 St. John St., New Haven, 
a. 


‘ganist An experienced lady organist is open for 
ngagement May Ist. Address “M. A.,” office of 
'rega‘ionalist. 


Patient. Experienced physician wishes to re- 
» into a quiet, retired, pleasant home, not far 
Boston, a patient of mildly nervous or mental dis- 
for especial care and treatment. For references, 
address “‘ Doctor,” The Congregationalist, Boston, 


bliotheca Sacra. Set complete to 189%. Half 
aoe. For sale at a bargain. Address “ Bib. Sac ,” 
diice. 


Charch Building Committees. The Congre- 
aal church having put in electric lights, we have 
(8) 2-light brackets, with Rochester burnerr, in 
ct order, forsale,low. Address N. Noyes, Lock Box 
hitman, Mass. 


rope. A party is being formed to travel inex- 
rely through Central Europe, Italy, and Greece 
ummer. For particulars address H. W. Dunning, 
m St., New Haven, Ct. 





‘opean Party. A lady teacher in a Boston pri- 
chool, who has lived and studied abroad, intends 
e€ a small party of young ladies to Great Britain 
1¢ Continent next summer. Terms moderate. 
ss * Berlin,” The Congregationalist. 


wsekeeper. Wanted, by a lady, situation as 
ceeper, or companion, or to assist a lady in charge 
ouse and make herself useful. Can give good 
aces. Address “B.A. H.,”" The Congregationalist. 


testant Girl wanted for general housework 
nister’s family near Boston. The family consists 
aduits and two children. A good home for a 
= Please send references. Address *G. M.C.,” 
ce. 





and Woman. An intelligent Christian man 
man to work on a place on Lake George. Man 
nderstand something of flower and vegetable 
ing and care of horses and poultry. Woman 
a cooking and general housework. 
, Paine, “‘ The Dakota,” 72d Street, New York City. 








Educational. 
™ CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
>) Oldest and best known in U. 8, 





Established, 1855. 
3 EAST 4TH STREBT, N. Y. 





SK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


hburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.: 
ago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
icy Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co, 


NE, BANGOR. 


OR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

se of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
es optional. Entrance examination on Wednes 
sept. 19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me 





sACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


ETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 

Boys. FitsforCollege. Fifteen home pupils, 

spacious buildings, gymnasium and bowling 

New pupils received at any time. Circulars. 
I, N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 


HAVEN, CoN N., 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


‘1L FOR GIRLS, 

® most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Elms,” 

superior advantages in Finishing Course of 

and in College Preparatory. SPRY early. 
Mrs, and Miss CADY, Principals, 








ACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


70RD ACADEMY. 
1e higher education of young women. Build- 
osurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
cres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
Classical and general course of study; 
ywreparatory and optioral Yesr comm ences 
2, [844. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLE), Princi- 
‘adford, Mass. 


The Congregationalist 





] 
‘‘ With each successive in- 
stalment,’’ says the Critic 
) of March 2, ‘‘the value and 
thoroughness of Prof.Sloane’s 
Life of Napoleon, now appear= 
ing in The Century, become 
more manifest.’’ 


j 
> 
‘ 
;  “Asinteresting asa novel,” 
» saystheSan Francisco Chron- 
)  icle. 

] 

] 

] 


Buy the current number of THE 
CeNTURY on any news-stand. You 
cannot afford to miss this great Napo- 
leon history. 








= BOYS 
BRIGADE 


x That wonderful movement 
which a few years ago started 
in Glasgow, has already won 
its place in the Christian 
Church. It has solved the 
problem 


HOW TO SAVE THE BOYS. 


A brief history of the Brigade, and instruc- 
tions how to form aloecal company with other 
valuable information will be SENT FREE on re- 
ceipt of ten cents in stamps for postage, ete., 
address, HEADQUARTERS, 

UNITED BOYS BRIGADES OF AMERICA, 

704 Association B’dz., Chicago. 












A PORTFOLIO HOLDER FREE.—A Portfolio (red 


cloth with gilt) to hold the 24 Parts will ve furnished 
Sree to all who have paid for the entire series. This 
portfolio will be ready for delivery at our office, April 15. 


hose who wish it forwarded to them must send 20 cents 


to cover postage and packing This offer applies tw all 
who have paid for the Series of Pictures hitherto. 


Palestine in 
Pictures ! 
FOOTSTEPS. Part 16. 


Published 22 March. 


o. 1. Arch of Ecce Homo. 
No. 2 Via Dolorosa. 
No. 3. House of Dives and Lazarus. 
No. 4. Church of the Holy Sepulcher. 
No. 5. Grotto of Jeremiah. 
No. 6. Modern Mount Calvary. 
No. 7. Emmaus. 
No. 8. Sea of Galilee from Capernaum. 


No. 9. Distant View of Mt. of Beatitudes. 
No.10. Mt. of Olives from Temple Plateau. 
No.11. Church of St. John, Samaria. 
No.12. Kuryet el-Anab. 

No. 13. Mountains of Judea. 

No. 14. Boat and Oarsmen, Jaffa. 

No. 15. St. Stephen’s Gate. 

No. 16. Valley of the Kedron. 


Price 0 cents to Congregationalist subscribers. 


PALESTINE IN PICTURES— “EARTHLY FOOT- 


STEPS OF THE MAN OF GALILEE,” 384 PICTURES 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE TEXT. TWENTY-FOUR 
PARTS, 16 PICTURES IN EACH PART. PRICE, 
TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST, 10 CENTS PER PART; TO NON. 
SUBSCRIBERS, 25 CENTS. ONE PART OR THE 
SERIES MAY BE ORDERED AT ONE TIME. IS- 
SUED WEEKLY, 


GB More than one set may be ordered by a subscriber. 


Souvenir List, 10 cts. The Illustrated 


Itinerary is out of print. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, 


t Somerset Street, Boston. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Twenty years’ experience, number limited. Refer- 
ence, Rev. Jos. H. Twitchell, Hartford. 
Mrs. H. E. BLAKESLEE, 48 Sumner St., Hartford, Ct. 
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VOUCIVITVVVVVvVvVVvVvVVVVVY”, 


A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 


HARPER’S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


A COMPLETE STORY OF ADVENTURE 
On an Arizona Trail 


By Captain CHARLES A. CurTIs, U. S. A., is given 
FREE to all our Subscribers in the Easter Extra Number. 


A LONG ABSORBING SERIAL FOR GIRLS 
By ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND, and 
A NATIONAL GUARD SHORT SERIAL 
** Corporal Fred” 


By Captain CHARLES KING. U. S. A., are down for 
early publication. 





a 


Largest and Best of the Juveniles 

You ought to Subscribe for it 
4 Write for Sample Copy and 16-p. lus, Prospectus, bree 
Published by UARPER A BROTHERS, N.Y . 4 


> phihhbbihbbbbbhbbhbhth 
phhihbpibhbhiosbo664 
QSOOCOOVVVyvVvVvVvVvVVVVVVVVVVYY 


VvuVvvuVvVvVVvVVVVYVYVVUVVvVuVvuwVvuVvVVTVTTTTT 
hbbbb bbb bh bb bb bb by bp bp by by bn by bp bp bp bp bp bp bt 


bbb bb 4 bp bb b> by bp bn bp bp be bp bp 4 Dp 4 tp Dp tp i tn tp tp i 
vw 
wvyVVvVVvVVvVvVVvVvVvVvYVVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVUYVuVvuVvueT? 














Music. ; 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


EASTER MUSIC. 


Seven Pilgrim Services, 
At $4.00 per 100, 
AND MANY OTHERS. 





Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


Roct and Chi 











EASTER SELECTIONS 


for 1895 containing Carols and Responsive Readings. 
Price 5 cents, postpaid. 


RESURCAM 
A service of Song and Readings, by H. R. PALMER. 
rice 5 cents, postpaid. 
CANTATAS: 


“Flower Praise’ (20 cts) ‘Festival of the 
Flowers’’ (30 cts) “‘Underthe Paims’’ (30 c) 


MUSICAL VISITOR “* xotieme! peice''s cents 
Send for our complete list of Easter Music. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Gospel Hymns 
wit five, 

A TUNE FOR Y COMPLETE W 

EACH HYMN. ®* 22.4 


739 Hymns, strongly bound in Maroon colored 
cloth, for #1.00 per ¢ opy. 
If by Mail, add 18 cents postage. 
Editions of WORDS ONLY, at 810, 820, B25 
and $30 per 1600, will be issued in February. 


The Biglow & Main Co.,! The John Church Co., 


76 E. Ninth St., New York. S.E.C.4th&Elm,Cincinnati 











READY MAY ISth: 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By W. A. OGDEN. 

A fine collection of new and original Sunday School 
songs by this popular author, with contributions by 
other weil-kuown composers. Price *30O per 
1090, half-bound. Single copy, in paper. sent 
on receipt ef 25 cents, when published. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., N. ¥. 











MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A CoHege Preparatory and Finishing School in Bel- 
videre, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges Special advan- 
tagesin Modern Languages, Artand Music Number 
of house pupils limited totwerty. Address 
Mrs. E. P, UNDER#ILL, Principal. 





VAAN e HE IS RISEN. , 
4 3 if iR EASTER MORN. > 
a AFTER THREE DAYS.¢ 

3 excellent Easter services for 

the 8.8. complete with New Car- 

ols, ete. Price 5¢ ea. J KERUSALEM! An Oratorio- 
Cantata for the ChoirandS8.S. Very fine. Price 30c. 
ROSCHE a Cc 













=> 







GEO. F. O. 4 
CHICAGO, 940 W. Madison st. NEW YORK, 44 E. 23d st 
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BROWN STUDIES 


Or Camp Fires and Morals. 


By CEORCE H. HEPWORTH. 
l6mo. 332 pages. Illustrated, gilt top, $1.25. 


“In the form of a story, the author takes the reader 
to the Adirondacks, where the chief character, with his 
guides and a dog, spends a winter discoursing of life, its 


r 


demands, duties and customs,’’—N. ¥. Times. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Herald Sermons. 


45 short sermons reprinted from the New York /erald. 

2d thousand. 12mo, cloth, with portrait, $1.00, 

“The sermons are very short, very interesting, very 
practical and very helpful.”—Literary World. 

“The sermons are admirable in thought and treat- 
ment.’ —. ¥. Tribune. 


Hiram Golf’s Religion. 


Or, “The Shoemaker by the Grace of God.” 13th 

thousand. 1l6mo, 134 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 

“A book that gives the reader something to think 
about. ... The sterling, homely common sense of the 
book is commanding wide attention.’’—The Lvangelist. 


They Met in Heaven. 


5th thousand. I6mo, 216 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 

“ This is a tender and helpful study in religious expe- 
riences. ... To many Dr. Hepworth’s effort may be a 
hand stretched out from heaven. Toallit will bea book 
of pure, gentle and persuasive Christian inspiration.”— 
Independent. 


The Life Beyond. 


This Mortal must put on Immortality. 

2d thousand, 1l6mo, 116 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 

“Itis my privilege to tell the old story in my own way, 
and I may be permitted to hope that these pages will 
carry good cheer to some forlorn or wearied soul that 
gropes in the darkness and longs fcr the light.”—From 
the Preface. 


OFF LYNNPORT LIGHT. 


A Story. By AUGUSTA CAMPBELL WATSON. 12mo, 

paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“ Off Lyanport Light” is a love story of great interest. 
The success of Mrs. Watson's previous books, * The Old 
Harbor Town” and “ Dorothy the Puritan,” leads us to 
look for a large demand for this new story. 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


BP. DETION &a:-cq., 
Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


EASTER BOOKS. 


Mailed, Postpaid, on receipt of price. 











THE SOURCE AND FRUIT OF SOR- 
RoW. By the late ARTHUR MITCHELL, D.D 
Square, white cloth, 40 cts. 


PASSION FLOWERS. ByC.S. HAGEMAN, 
D.D White cloth, 40 ceuts. 


CONCERNING THEM WHICH ARE 
Qesaae. By JOHN O. MEANS. Leathereite, 
30 cts. 


CRUMBS OF COMFORT. 
NOBLE. Dainty cloth, 40 cis. 


THE TRIALAND DFATH OF JESUS 
CHRIST. A Devotional History of our Lord’s 
Hh By JAMES STALK¢#R,D.D. 321 pp. 12mo, 

5), 














By Mrs. F. A. 






“A work of love. the cherished desire of years, 
and every page gives evidence of the absorption of 
the writer in bis great theme... . Thesoundof the 
hammer or the axe fs not heard, but silently the re- 
sults of many years’ toil rise impressively before 
us.”"— Standard. 

By the same Author: 

THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. New 
and Revised Edition. 167 pp. 12mo, 60 cts. 

IMAGO CHRISTI. 332 pp, 12mo, 81.50. 

* Anadmirable book as a companion for the closet 
and a directory for the life ""—£piscopal Recorder. 

LUiFE OF 8ST. PAUL. 183 pp. 12mo, 60°cts. 

“ This is to be classed among the few invaluable 
books which should be in every young person’s 
library .. .”’—Baptist Union. 

FIVE STARS IN A LITTLE POOL. 
By Ep:TH CARRINGTON. With 22 original illus- 
trations. 405 pp. 12mo, $1.25. 

“The author has the knack of making her chil- 
dren natural and interestinz.’’— Bookseller. 

WOMAN IN MISSIONS. Papers and ad- 
dresses presented at the Woman's Congress of Mis- 
sions in Chicago, October, 1893. Edited by Rev. E. 
M. WHERRY,D.D. 229 pp. 12mo, $1.00. 

THE STARRY SKIES. By AGNEs Gl- 
BERNE. 234 pp. 12mo, $1.00. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 211,213 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco, 735 Market St. 



























IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
the Congregationaiist. 
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O ORARC} a creat 


HISTORICAL 
ROMANCE 





Tre Opening Chapters of 


Personal Recollections 


JOAN OF ARC 


By the Most Popular American 
Magazine Writer 


' The Illustrations are by F. V. DU MOND, 
who gathered his materials amid the 





| NEW 
$+ FRIAL 
| IN 


, \i/ 5 
HARPER'S’ MAGAZINE 
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associated with Joan's career. 


3 SOME OTHER FEATURES: 

Our National Capital. By JuLian 
RALPH. With 10 I)lustrations. | 

Paris in Mourning. By Ricnarp 
HARDING Davis. With 6 Illustra- 
tions by C. D. GIBson. 

Club Life among Outcasts. By 
Jostan Fiynr. With 12 Iilustra- 
tions by A. B. Frost. 

Venice in Easter. By Artuur Sy- 
MONS. With 10 Illus. by Guy ROsE. 


i READY MARCH 22 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 








Luther 
Halsey 
Gulick, 


Missionary in Hawaii, Micronesia, Spain 
and Japan. By Frances GULICK JEW 
ETT. Price, $1.25. 

‘* We hear it said now and then that the days have 
gone by when a missionary can, like Paul, travel to 
almost every part of the known world, telling the 

ospel story. But Dr. Gulick, of whose romantically 
nteresting life bis daughter has written this too brief 
account, lived and worked in countries farther apart 
than any Paul ever visited. Born in Hawaii, educated 
in New York, laboring as a = in Micronesia, then 
going to Honolulu to administer the affairs of the 

Hawaiian missionary so *iety, driven thence by political 

complications, turning at the call of duty to Spain and 

a little later to Italy, refusing a secretaryship of the 

American Koard that he might be a missionary rather 

than a guide of missionaries, and ending bis life in 

China after successful service there for the American 

Bible Society, Dr. Gulick showed his complete devotion 

to missionary work as wel) as his great ability. The 

story is written in a style of more than ordinary interest 
<a find acceptance among all who once begin to 
read it.” 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Congregational 8.S. & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON aNnpD CHICAGO. 


Pansy’s Easter Service 


Superintendents and Teachers 
Should send for a copy of the April “ Pansy,’ now 
ready. It contains a beautiful Easter Service care 
fully arranged and prepared for Christian Endeavor 
Societies, Epworth Leagues King’s Daughters, Mission 
Bands, and Sunday Schools, by Mrs. G. R. Alden, known 
to all Sunday. school workers under the familiar name 
“Pansy.” An extra edition of the April 
“Pansy” has been issued to meet the demand 
created by this special Easter Service. Copies will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents, or in quantities 
at seventy-five cents per dozen. Address 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COlPIPANY 
92 Pearl St. (Corner High St.), Boston, Mass. 


A PLEA FOR FREE PEWS. 


By Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 
Third Edition. 

Containing, besides an argument for the open 
church, a list of such churches, testimony from 
pastors and laymen, and suggestions to churches 
contemplating a change. 

Single copies, 3 cents; $2.50 a hundred, postpaid. 


Address The CONGREGATIONALIST. 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Daughters of the Revolution. 


By Cuar_es CARLETON CoFFIn, author of ‘‘ The 
Drum-Beat of the Nation,” etc. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Mr. Coffin aims in this book to show how much 
the women of the Revolutionary period contributed 
to the cause of independence; bow resolute, self- 
sacrificing and patriotic they were. A slight thread 
of romance adds to its attractions, without lessen- 
ing its historic value. It is written in a vigorous, 
picturesque style, and should go into every home 
and library in America. 


The Storyof Christine Roche- 
fort. 


By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE. 16mo, $1.25. 

A special interest attaches to this novel by a 
granddaughter of Rufus Choate. It is French im 
scene and characters; love plays a prominent and 
engaging part; anarchism pleads its cause and 
shows its destructive nature in the cause it incites; 
French provincial life is skillfully described; and 
the story may well prove one of the most popular 
of the season’s novels. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Poace F IN EST 
te [heat OF THE 


| WHEAT 


PRICE OF 


No. I or No. 2 
Single Copy, Postpaid, 35 Cents. 
12 Copies, by Express, - NOT PREPAID, & 3.60 
100 Copies, by Express or Freight, be “ 30.00 





















pei if ) CONTAINS... 
SONG STUDY BIBLE STUDIES 
JUST CHILDREN’S 
WHAT YOU EXERCISES 
REQUIRE SERVICES for 


BY MAIL 25 CENTS. EASTER, etc. 


12 Copies, by Express, . NOT PREPAID, 8 2.40 
100 Copies, by Express or Freight, ¢ S 20.00 
R. R. McCABE & CO., eustisnens 

166 S. CLINTON STREET 
CHICAGO 





Mention this paper. 


PATRIOTIC AMERICANS, 


Send us money order for one dollar and receive our 
“America Souvenir.” a beautiful photogravure, showing 
Rev. 8S. F. Smith, author of our national hymp, in his 
study, a view of his residence, and a facsimile of part 
of the hymn, printed by hand on heavy plate paper, 
15x18 inches. Proofs on India paper, 22.00 each. The 
same subject, in half tone, popular edition, 25 cents each. 


J. W. DANIELS & SON, 


39 Oliver Street, . - - Boston, Mass. 











The HEALTH FOOD CO. 


Makes the 
PERFECT BREAKFAST BEVERAGE 


i 


KAFFEEBROD 
and supper beverage for chil- of Y 
30c. 


This BR AD COFFEE is nourishing, FA x 
supporting, upbuilding. fe 

It is the long-sought breakfast / ei 

dren, and for adults in whom / Y 

tea and coffee cause / 

nervousness. vg 

Samples free at all / j ALL GROCERS 

our offices, / SELL IT. 
sent by mail freely mailed 
for postage. to all applicants. 


HEALTH FOOD CO.’S 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


vA 
Head Office, 61 Fifth Avenue, New York 
631 Broad Street, Newark, N, J. 


Se ay ©) 
& New England Office, 199*Tremont St., Eoston 


Philadelphia Office, 632 Arch Street, Philade!phia 
Western Office, 1601 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Y 19 
“ 


Leading Makers of the World’s 


ORGANS 











( A Superb Line of Organs for the needs of the 
> | home, in new and beautiful c.sings. representing all 
I arlor: < the choicest woods. Vurious designs for different 
| sizes of rooms, The name “ Estey” om an organisa 

sure guarantee of its excellence. 


{ The peculiar sweetness of tone, joined toa 
remarkable depth and power, which has always been 

< a famous characteristic of the Estey Organ, is espe- 
cially valuable in an instrument for chapel use. Our 
Chapel Organs are exceptionally popular for Loages, 
Lecture Rvoms, ete. 


Chapel: 


All our Church Organs contaiu the wonderful 
| Estey Philharmonic Reeds, with special action and 
4 bellows, thus securing that phenomenal tone which 
has made them famous. Read the testimonials from 
the pastors of some cf the largest churches in this 

Leountry. 
Portable or Folding Organs, for domestic 
+ missionary and evangelistic work. ‘They are madein 
| various sizes and styles, and we bring them within 
< very modest limits cf price. Four octave keyboards, 
reeds of great power, and very liberal equipment. 
Especially valuable for Kindergartens, School Rooms, 

Nurseries, etc. 
This is peculiarly an ** Estey” idea. These 
- ‘ | organs are desigued and constructed with special 
Acelimatized 4 < reference to hard usage and severe climatic tests in 
| tropical lands. They are very popular in missionary 
fields. 

‘¢ Especially designed for the practice of advanced 
‘ students on the pipe organ. Made with Two Manual 
Students ; 1 and Full Pedal Clavier, 13 to 19stops. Very low prices 


#re placed on these choice organs. 


Chureh: 


Portable: 


See Special Catalogue of this remarkable organ. 
Th Ph 4 . J is the result of twenty years’ study and labor to 
e OnOTIUM . perfect an organ of yreat power for the largest Music 

L Halls, Churctes, Auditoriums, ete. 


Send for Large Illustrated Catalogue free. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vermont. 








A 19th Century Souvenir 





Do you realize that the Nineteenth Century will soon pass into history? THE GREATEST WORLD’S FAIR 
ever held or likely to be held graced the closing years of the present century and every man, woman and child 
should have a souvenir ; an heirloom to hand down to posterity, of the great White City. 

One of the largest Manufacturers of Silverware in the World made up an immense stock of magnificent 


and costly souvenir 
spoons, to be sold 
on the Fair grounds 
at $1.50 each, but the 
exclusive privilege of 
selling souvenir 
spoons was awarded a 
syndicate of private 
dealers. This Im- 
mense Stock Was 
Left on Their 
Hands and must be 
sold at once. The 
Full Set of six 
spoons formerly sold 
for $9.00 can now be 


had FOR ONLY 


Q Oc FOR ALL 


SIX 
Sent Prepaid 
In a plush lined case. 


The spoons are 
after dinner coffee 
size, Heavy Coin 
Silver Plated, with 
Gold Plated Bowls, 
each of the six spoons 
representing a differ- 
ent building of the 
World’s Fair. The 
handles are finely 
chased, showing head 
of Columbus and 
dates 1492-1893. 


THEY ARE 
GENUINE 
WORKS OF ART 


and the finest souve- 
X nir collection ever 
‘ produced. 


This same advertisement has appeared in the following papers for several months past: the Christian Herald, Christian Work, and Evangelist, of New 
York; Union Gospel News, of Cleveland, O.; Herald and Presbyter, of Cincinnati, O.; Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Congregationalist, of Boston; Jnterior, 


Union Signal, Baptist Union, Ram’s Horn, and Epworth Herald, of Chicago; and many other leading publications. 
these papers would not accept this advertisement if the goods were not as represented. 
Money cheerfully refunded if not as represented. 


Send Chicago or New York exchange, postal note or currency. 


souvenirs at such a low price. 


You certainly know that the Editors of 
You will never again have an opportunity to purchase genuine 


Individual checks not accepted. 


LEONARD MFG. CO., 20 Adams St. I., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OUR ORIENTAL TOUR.'# 

Dr. Dunning’s second letter appears in this week’s 
paper. 

March 13-April 14: Egypt and the Nile. 

April 15-May 12: Palestine,Syria. May 14: Beirut. 

May 15-24: The Agean Sea, Cyprus and Smyrna. 

May 25-29: Athens. 

May 31-June 5: Constantinople. 

June 6-10: The Danube, Buda-Pesth and Vienna. 

June 13: Paris; 14: Londou; 23: New York. 


Illustrated Souvenir List, 10 cents. 

Palestine in Pictures, 384 views; 16 views in each 
Part, 24 Parts in all; cost to our subscribers 10 
cents per Part; to non-subscribers 25 cents per Part. 
As this series approaches completion, we are more 
than ever convinced of the wisdom of placing it 
within reach of our constituency. Only words of 
enthusiastic approval reach us from clergymen and 
laymen alike. No Sunday school teacher or Bible 
Student can afford to be without these pictures. 


* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No.9, Passion Tide. No.10, Easter. No, 25,“ 1 4m 
the Way, the Truth, the Life.’ No. 21 of 2d Series, 
“1 Am.” No. 22, “I Amthe Bread of Life.” No. 
23, “I Am the Light of the World.” No. 24, “1 
Am the Good Shepherd.” Eleven other eventide 
servicesready. Subscription, series 1894-95, 25 cents. 
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different sections of the country, in 

which the aid of evangelists has 
been found effective, we notice what seems 
to be an unusually large number of special 
services conducted by pastors. Our Church 
News columns have recorded of late from 
week to week instances where a pastor 
either carries the burden of extra meetings 
or summons to his assistance pastors of 
neighboring churches. There are many 
fields where such a method is likely to prove 
more fruitful in results than any other 
course of action. Some people are more in- 
clined to attend extra meetings when the 
main feature is a sermon by a pastor whom 
they are not in the habit of hearing. Fel- 
lowship between brethren working in ad- 
joining fields is fostered, and usually the 
different methods of approaching truth ap- 
peal to differently constituted minds. On 
frontier fields it is quite customary for pas- 
tors to co-operate in this way, and we are 
glad to see the practice becoming more 
common in our older communities. 


ee from the revivals reported from 


The Sunday concert is bad. Colonel In- 
gersoll’s frivolity and irreverence which are 
allowed free utterance on Sunday evenings 
are worse. Worst of all are the indelicacy 
and even brutality of a certain ‘‘ popular”’ 
preacher in dealing with living persons and 
current events. So writes to one of the 
daily journals a sensible sort of a cor- 
respondent who does not appear to be hostile 
to religion. Atany rate there is much force 
in hiscomments. The freedom which some 
preachers allow themselves in speaking 
about people or occurrences is disgraceful 
to them and injurious to their hearers. 
They call it a commendable boldness in 
condemning evil, but they understand very 
well that nobody is likely to take any notice 
of it in the way of lawsuits and that among 
a certain class of hearers it will secure a 
crowded audience and a cheaply attained 
notoriety. Evil needs to be rebuked, truly, 
but in a serious, dignified, discriminating, 
courteous manner, not with flippancy and 
frothings at the mouth. The preacher 
referred to above is not a Congregationalist 
and we have not numbered many of his sort 
among us. But are there not among us 
both in the pulpit and the pew some who 
need a word of warning? 


Now that the proposed constitution of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has been made 
public, we can see toward what the previous 
discussion has been tending. The proposed 
changes are, on the whole, conservative steps 
in the direction of a more complete organ- 
ization of the denomination on the lines of 
its theory of church government. They in- 
clude the introduction of the provincial 
system, with a presiding bishop in each 
province to be chosen by the bishops of the 
province, and a provincial synod ‘‘ for the 
exercise of legislative powers not inconsist- 
ent with those of the general synod,” to 
which also appeals may be taken in cases of 
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doctrine. It is proposed that the name of 
the general legislative body shall be changed 
from General Convention to General Synod, 
and that there shall be a presiding bishop 
for the whole church, to be called primus, 
and chosen by the whole body of bishops; 
but this office is not to be tied to any par- 
ticular diocese. The proposed changes are 
a recognition of the hope and expectation 
that the church is to outgrow its English 
mother, and will need enlarged facilities for 
the best handling of its enlarging field. 
Many of the changes are in the line of those 
introduced not many years ago by the Pres- 
byterian Church, and are likely to prove as 
successful as they have done. The proposal 
must be passed by two General Conventions 
before it becomes law, and, even if so ac- 
cepted, cannot for a long time to come 
supersede the present constitution. 


Mr. W. H. Rice of Chicago has made a 
careful examination of the gifts of Congre- 
gational churches as compared with their 
home expenses. He finds that while the 
latter reach the sum of $17.23 a member, 
the gifts for home work average $4.90 a 
member, and for foreign work only $1. 
These figures, which are doubtless approxi- 
mately correct, show that the churches are 
as yet in no danger of sending too much 
money out of the country. The total con- 
tributions to all causes, excluding legacies, 
reached in 1893 the large sum of $9,408,017. 
Of the money given to foreign missions nine 
States, Connecticut, Illinois, lowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
Ohio and Vermont provided eighty-two and 
one-quarter per cent. of the whole sum. 
Massachusetts leads the list with thirty-four 
per cent., Connecticut follows with fifteen 
and nine-tenths per cent., New York is 
third with nine and one-fifth per cent. and 
Illinois fourth with eight and three fourths 
percent. Itis clear that something ought 
to be done to increase the amount we send 
abroad. Although our home gifts are far 
too small, they are almost five times as large 
as our gifts for other lands. It looks as if 
it would not be difficult, were our churches 
so minded, to double their gifts to foreign 
missions. When seventy-five per cent. of 
our active membership gives only $1.11 per 
member and the remaining membership 
only seventy-one cents per member, it is 
certain that for some reason the missionary 
cause has not yet been rightly understood. 

icant laicaaes 


DR. DALE, 

In the death, last week, of Rev. R. W. 
Dale, D. D., LL. D., of Birmingham, at the 
age of sixty-five, one of Great Britain’s 
greatest and best men has been removed. 
Few Englishmen of his time have been per- 
sonally known so widely, both at home 
and abroad, and few have been respected 
so highly or beloved so sincerely, A leader 
and champion of Congregationalism, he was 
first and most of all a Christian. He was 
a conspicuous example of that best type of 
Congregationalism which illustrates intelli 
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gent, practical and even intense loyalty to 
our principles at the same time with ready 
recognition of the inherent excellences and 
the noble services of other forms of Chris 
tian faith and life. 

Dr. Dale had been known somewhat and 
honorably to Americans before 1877 for he 
had long been pastor of a leading English 
Congregational church and in 1870 had been 
chairman of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. But when he came 
over in 1877 to deliver his Yale Lectures on 
Preaching we learned what he was in mind, 
heart and bearing in a manner never to be 
forgotten. From that time no Englishman 
has possessed more of the respect and affec- 
tion of American Congregationalists than 
he—although others have deservedly won 
honor and love—and we have felt a genuine 
pride in his fruitful career and in the hon- 
ors which have fallen to him. Many of us 
have listened to him in his own church and 
some have enjoyed the hospitality of his 
home and face to face with him have learned 
the nobility and sweetness of his nature 
and the sturdy righteousness and patriotism 
which have inspired his manifold labors. 

His eminence as a preacher was due less 
to oratorical power, although he often was 
strikingly eloquent and always spoke with 
nerve and impressiveness, than to his in- 
tellectual and spiritual independence and 
vigor and to the simplicity and directness 
of his manner. 

He was one of England’s foremost theolo- 
gians, unconventional in his interpretations 
of Scriptural truth and advocating some 
views, such as the annihilation theory, not 
generally accepted by evangelical Chris- 
tians, yet without losing their confidence 
or friendship. He was a voluminous, able 
and very widely read author and he always 
made his appeal to the reader’s reason and 
conscience. Probably no other Noncon- 
formist theologian and certainly no other 
English Congregationalist, except Dr. Fair- 
bairn, has been read so widely outside of 
his own branch of the Church. He also 
was an authority in educational matters and 
was a member of the Royal Commission on 
the Elementary Education Acts in 1886-88, 
and a governor of King Edward VI.’s school 
in Birmingham. 

English Congregational leaders during the 
last half-century have been politicians per- 
force, and Dr. Dale won great political 
power. Yet he was no mere politician but 
atrue statesman. He was long a foremost 
factor in shaping the course of the Liberal 
Party but found himself unable to adopt 
Mr. Gladstone’s attitude towards Irish Home 
Rule and during his last years he has been 
practically a Liberal Unionist, although 
taking no longer any active part in politics. 
There was a time when probably there were 
not half a dozen other men in Great Britain 
whose utterances had such power as his to 
produce political conviction and determine 
actual votes. 

Dr. Dale’s chairmanship of the Interna- 
tional Congregational Councilin London in 
1891, in some respects the crowning honor 
of his career, did much to extend apprecia- 
tion of his notable intellectual powers, his 
rare and tender spirituality and that win- 
some personal graciousness which so won 
upon every one whoever came in contact 
with him. His services to the church and 
the world will not soon be forgotten. Few 
men have left more stimulating examples of 
unostentatious and unselfish, yet brilliant 
and immensely serviceable, activity. For 
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no man will there be more genuine mourn- 
ing the world around. 


LAW AND JUSTICE. 


Law and justice are supposed to be iden- 
tical. With due allowance for human im- 
perfection, law ought to embody and en- 
force substantial justice. All men, rich or 
poor, wise or ignorant, prominent or obscure, 
ought to enjoy full equality before the law. 
Herein lies its principal claim to respect 
and obedience. In an ideal State probably 
comparatively few statutes would be needed. 
But so far as law should exist formally it 
would embody general, impartial justice. 
This is its avowed purpose in every existing 
human State. No other conception of law 
could be admitted. 

But at present in this country many people 
believe that this identification of law with 
justice has largely ceased to exist. Their 
number is increasing, and there is some 
ground for their belief. Some statutes seem 
to work, and to have been shaped so as to 
work, conspicuous injustice. Some appear 
to have been passed through the influence 
of, and for the benefit of, individual or cor- 
porate selfishness, and to be oppressive of 
the general public. For example, certain 
railroad corporations notoriously have been 
able in strict conformity to law to water 
their stock to such an extent that they have 
practically stolen millions of dollars, 

A law, as made at present, almost inva- 
riably and inevitably is the product of a 
conflict of interests, and it is apt to be 
shaped not by the most worthy interests, 
but by those which control the most money 
or the most powerful political influence. 
Common fairness and the general good too 
often are minor considerations, if, indeed, 
they are considerations at all. The result 
is discontent among those who are affected 
unfavorably. Nobody expects the law to 
satisfy every man’s desires equally, but men 
are much more exasperated by believing 
that legislation affectiug them has been car- 
ried unfairly than by the mere fact that it 
is unfavorable. Those who feel that they 
have been not only defeated but oppressed 
by the enactment of a given law lose re- 
spect not only for that law but also, in some 
degree, for law in general, and this loss of 
respect leads easily and naturally to indif- 
ference about obedience. 

This dangerous mental attitude toward 
law is by no means confined to those who 
are, or consider themselves, its victims. 
They obey it reluctantly, if at all, because 
they must and they regard it as an unright- 
eous imposition. But for a quite different 
reason those who have secured the law lose 
respect for it equally. Instead of being an 
embodiment of something of eternal justice, 
a thing sacred and not to be tampered with, 
the law has become to them a tool if not 
actually a plaything, an agent which they 
can make, modify or unmake more or less 
at will. It is difficult to decide which is the 
worse for the State, the indignation against 
law of those who feel its injustice or the 
contempt for it of those who have been able 
to manipulate it. 

This distrust of law is intensified by 
the frequently obvious injustice of its en- 
forcement. Many a statute has been en- 
forced in the case of one man but not in 
that of another commonly known to be 
equally liable. Many a statute which has 
been enforced for all has been executed in 
an arbitrary, tyrannical manner. The proc- 
esses of the law also have been allowed to 
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become excessively tedious and costly. The 
ease with which a case, the principle of 
which has been practically settled in the 
lower courts, may be appealed on some 
technicality to the higher courts succes- 
sively, with the evident purpose of defeat- 
ing him who has the right of the matter by 
exhausting his patience or his means, is as 
notorious as it is discreditable. Moreover, 
the occasional readiness of the higher tri- 
bunals to evade vital issues and to get rid of 
cases conveniently by decisions upon inci- 
dental points is not overlooked by the 
public. 

We do not mean to exaggerate. There is 
much good and useful legislation, well in- 
tended, wisely shaped and practically just 
and serviceable. But the observation of 
every well informed citizen must have con- 
vinced him that all which we have said is 
true. There is immediate and imperative 
need among us of a revival of respect for 
law. We area law abiding people. So far 
as the single relation of law to public order 
is concerned, as to which we hear most ad- 
verse criticism, probably there is no other 
nation which can show a record superior to 
our Own, and we do not forget that many 
disturbances, some of them on a large scale, 
have occurred within our borders. But we 
shall deteriorate soon and rapidly unless 
the public respect for Jaw is fortified and 
increased, and there can occur no such de- 
sirable gain until the public generally is 
satisfied that law and justice once more 
have become substantially- identical. 

The quality of our lawmakers must be 
improved. We reiterate what we recently 
have urged, that so long as we consent to 
allow incompetent or unpatriotic men to 
compose our State or national legislatures 
so considerably we must expect much un- 
righteous legislation shaped largely by im- 
proper infiuences. But let it not be forgot- 
ten that legislators already chosen, who 
must be allowed to serve out their terms, 
usually can be controlled by a properly indi- 
cated and sufficiently vigorous public opin- 
ion on the part of their constituents. The 
quality of the expounders of the law also 
must beimproved. Our national judiciary 
and that of most of our States is above re- 
proach and even suspicion. Nevertheless, 
there is too much force in some quarters in 
the charge that legal decisions have been 
practically bought. The tone of the legal 
profession also needs improvement. There 
are no nobler citizens than many who adorn 
that profession. But it ought to be not 
only regarded but treated as disgraceful for 
a lawyer to enable a notoriously guilty man 
to evade justice or an unscrupulous corpo- 
ration to plunder the public. 

But what is the duty of the citizen in 
general towards the law? Create a pure, 
wise, patriotic and active public sentiment 
on the subject and whatever is amiss soon 
will be corrected. Is a given law evil? It 
can be defied, of course, but that is re- 
bellion, and only the extreme resource in 
rare and great public emergencies. It can 
be resisted passively. One may disobey it 
and take the consequences, and sometimes, 
in cases of conscience, this is wise and right. 
But there is a third possibility. It can be 
obeyed while it exists, obedience being ac- 
companied by earnest, persistent effort to 
correct or rescind it. This in almost every 
conceivable case we believe to be the proper 
course for the truly conscientious, patriotic 
citizen. Respect law and obey it, but strive 
to make it harmonize with and embody 
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actual justice. In no other manner can 
human society be enabled to endure and 
prosper. We agree largely with the adverse 
opinion of the income tax which a con- 
tributor has expressed in another column, 
but so long as the law requires it we advise 
its payment, 


_— 


THE TURKS AND THE ARMENIANS. 


It appears from evidence, the genuineness 
and conclusiveness of which cannot be de- 
nied, that the Turks not only allowed, but 
probably incited, the massacre of some 
twelve thousand Armenian Christians in 
the Sassoun and neighboring regions of 
Asia Minor last September. This evidence 
may be found in a little volume, The 
Armenian Crisis in Turkey, just issued by 
Messre. G. P, Putnam’s Sons, The author 
of the book is Rev. F. D. Greene, for several 
years a resident in Armenia and formerly, 
but no longer, a missionary of the Board. 
It is sufficient here to say that these Chris- 
tians were slaughtered in the most deliberate, 
brutal, revolting and infamous manner con- 
ceivable. 

It is sometimes declared that where no 
American citizen has been maltreated, Amer- 
ican interference with what occurs on for- 
eign soil is an impertinence. We heartily 
approve the principle of the Monroe Doc- 
trine as being applicable as fairly to our- 
selves a8 to those whom we refuse to allow 
to meddle with this continent. But there 
are times when foreign interference in the 
cause of humanity becomes a duty. We 
might call the Turk to account in our own 
behalf, and with good reason, for within a 
few years American citizens in more than 
one instance have been plundered, impris- 
oned or otherwise maltreated within the 
Turkish dominions, and the expostulations 
of our diplomatic representatives have pro- 
duced neither recompense nor the punish- 
ment of the criminals. Once such outrages 
would have sent an American fleet to Con- 
stantinople in short order and with double- 
shotted guns. 

But, apart from our own national griev- 
ances, which are trifles in comparison with 
the Armenian massacres, the claims of com- 
mon humanity ought to be sufficient to 
cause our government to bring pressure to 
bear upon the sultan at once. No ruler 
ought to be allowed to suffer such infamies 
to occur unpunished in his dominions, but 
these massacres were due to Moslem hatred 
of Christianity, and he has no idea of inter- 
fering with that. The time has almost, if 
not actually, come for the abolition of the 
Turk from Europe, and forsuch a limitation 
of his Asiatic powers as to render him harm- 
less henceforth. If any one Christian nation 
were to lead off, probably the others would 
join itin a word to the Turk which should 
be ready—and be understood by him to be— 
to become a blow at short notice, a blow 
swift, sure and final in behalf of humanity 
and righteousness. While the United States 
hardly can invite the great European powers 
to act, she can at least be ready to join 
promptly with them in determining upon 
some policy which shall prevent the brutal 
devastation under the sultan of whole regions 
of country. 








The French are planning for a great inter- 
national exhibition in Paris in 1900, and under 
the auspices of the papacy a vast exhibit, 
varied in its manifestations, of the history 
and development of Christianity will be col- 
lected and exhibited in a place of honor. It 
is a splendid idea, but France wiil err and 
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come far short of giving a complete or repre- 
sentative exhibit if she gives Rome full con- 
trol and excludes the two other great sections 
of the church. 


iodine ache a 
NEW BEGINNINGS AFTER SPIRITUAL 
LAPSES. 

When we are aware that we have failed 
in our allegiance to Christ it is natural to 
be discouraged. Even if we are strongly 
convinced of the duty of renewing our 
fidelity and devotion, we are tempted to 
allow an interval of time to pass before 
entering actively again upon the work of 
the loyal disciple. This temptation is the 
more insidious and powerful because it 
seems to have a certain basis in self-respect. 
We feel that there is an impropriety in try- 
ing to appear true children of God when we 
have just proved ourselves unworthy of 
Him. 

If our only right aim were to appear to 
be Christians, this feeling might be justi- 
fiable. But it really is not to appear but to 
be Christians. Any such interval belongs 
to God as truly as any other portion of our 
time. We have not the right to use it ex- 
cept as He has bidden us. Moreover, in- 
stead of preparing us to resume our efforts 
after righteousness the better at its end, 
we are sure to find ourselves less rather 
than more in the mood to begin again as 
we ought, feebler rather than stronger for 
holy endeavor, more rather than less under 
the influence of temptation. The only wise 
as well as the only right course is to resume 
the habits of Christian thought and life at 
once as far as possible. 

In the good providence of God even our 
spiritual failures are not without their bene- 
fits. Rightly apprehended, they teach us a 
humility which rarely is experienced so 
thoroughly except as resulting from them. 
This fact does not justify carelessness in 
respect to temptation. To sin in order to 
be made humble is to treat the most solemn 
of subjects in the most flippant mood, 
and only evil can result. But a truly de- 
vout spirit does gain spiritual wisdom and 
strength from its experiences of failure, 
penitence and struggles to reform which 
are full of blessing. Yet the penitence and 
the endeavor to reconsecrate life must fol- 
low one’s consciousness of guilt quickly. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

An epidemic of domestic violence and 
lawlessness has brought us into disrepute 
at home and abroad, involved us in inter- 
national complications with Italy and Great 
Britain, and justified somewhat the wail of 
the pessimist. The massacre of the colored 
stevedores in New Orleans and the killing 
of an English citizen, purser of a steamship 
lying alongside the wharf where the mob 
began and ‘iaished its deadly work, seem to 
have been due quite as much to the feeling 
that the stevedores were ‘‘ scabs’’ as to the 
fact that their skins were black, and this is 
the interpretation put upon the affair by 
the business men of the city in their formal 
address to the people of the city. They 
assert that the business of the city for 
months has been at a standstill, owing to 
the insolence of organized labor, viz., the 
union of white stevedores, which has re- 
fused to allow any non union workmen to 
take the places of the striking unionists. 
Dictated to thus by labor leaders as to how 
they shall run their business, and robbed 
and disgraced by their public officials, the 
decent, law-abiding, thrifty people of the 
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city are at last realizing that they must 
arouse, organize and fight to regain per- 
sonal liberty and civic prosperity and virtue. 





Italian miners at a town named Rouse, 
Col., murdered a saloon keeper. His 
friends rallied, ignored courts, made no 
attempt to differentiate between innocent 
and guilty Italians, and either from the 
roadside while the suspected Italians were 
being conveyed to the county jail, or in the 
jail itself—which they forced open—riddled 
with bullets six men and one confessedly 
innocent American boy. The governor and 
legislature of the State and the sheriff of 
the county have acted with vigor and dis- 
patch. Large rewards have been offered 
for the arrest of the lynchers, and Italy has 
been assured by our State Department and 
the Colorado officials that justice will be 
done and reparation be made. We trustso, 
for our own nation’s reputation. Italy and 
the world have scarcely had time to forget 
the Mafia riots of 1892 in New Orleans. 
The peculiar relations between nation and 
State in this country make it specially diffi- 
cult for such an affair to be dealt with sat- 
isfactorily, and it is almost too much to 
hope that any serious or commensurate 
punishment awaits either the New Orleans 
stevedores referred to in the preceding par- 
agraph or the Colorado miners. Mobs and 
lynchers are too often dealt with in this 
country as if they were unfortunate, mis- 
guided voters, not as passionate, willful 
anarchists. No paper read at the last meet- 
ing (1894) of the American Social Science 
Association was so startling as that of 
Mr. G. C. Holt, in which he asserted that, 
after thorough investigation, he had yet to 
learn of the legal punishment of any per- 
sons in the United States guilty of lynching, 
and he declared that there was a similar 
disgraceful record of immunity to leaders 
and participators in riots caused by strikes. 
And this is just as true of lynchers in Port 
Jervis, N. Y., a8 it is of lynchers in Ala- 
bama, just as true of rioters in Buffalo, 
N. Y., as of rioters in New Orleans. It is 
not a sectional evil, it is a national one. 





Asked why this state of affairs exists, Mr. 
Holt replied frankly, ‘‘ Because the public 
representatives of law and order in many 
cases are not respectable. ... The most 
essential thing to be done in that direction 
is to put men of higher character into pub- 
lic office.’”’ True, unquestionably. Louisi- 
ana for years allowed men who tolerated 
the lottery and the prize fight to be her 
officials, and she has reaped a rotten city 
government in New Orleans and the Mafia 
riot and massacre of 1892 and the event of 
last week. Colorado has recently had a 
governor who has uttered sanguinary threats 
against Lonest Eastern men whose only 
crime is that they are thrifty, and has had 
public officials who consorted with lawless 
striking miners in their violence and defi- 
ance of the militia. Is it to be wondered 
at that last week some of her citizens started 
in to shed blood and execute innocent and 
guilty fellow-citizens? If lawlessness should 
break out in Indiana today, could not the 
rioters or the lynchers say in apparent 
justification, ‘‘ Our legislators fight in legis- 
lative halls, break each other’s ribs, defy 
orderly procedure and try by trickery and 
brute force to shape legislation.’’ Of course 
they could. The truth is that not only has 
our national legislature fallen low in popular 
esteem, but our State legislatures are bring- 
inglawintocontempt. The governor of Texas 
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recently officially rebuked the legislature 
for its indifference to public interests. Two 
men of highest repute have openly charged 
that the legislature of Connecticut is a 
venal body, and the legislature has not 
self-respect enough to resent it. Nor does 
it grapple with the reform measures that 
are before it—those affecting fair popular 
representation or more satisfactory control 
of the liquor trade. 





The legislature of New York, elected to 
remedy abuses—State and municipal—has 
been in session three months, has passed but 
one reform measure—and that under com- 
pulsion—has repudiated the spirit of the 
new constitution by arranging to secure 
free passes on the railroads, and has just 
had its committee on municipal affairs— 
the tool of Mr. Platt—report bills affecting 
the interests of New York and Brooklyn 
which are antagonistic to the demands and all 
the principles of the non-partisan reformers 
of both cities. Whether the Massachusetts 
legislature will be more responsive to the 
demands of reformers remains to be seen. 
Representatives of the Boston Municipal 
League, including some of the city’s ablest 
and most influential citizens, and Mayor 
Curtis, recently installed, have pleaded be- 
fore a committee during the past week for 
such a change in the charter of the city as 
will centralize authority and responsibility, 
increase the likelihood of inducing higher 
grade men to accept office and abolish many 
of the useless offices and officials. The 
final outcome of the session on liquor legis- 
lation is yet difficult to predicate. Local 
option to city wards has been denied, 
though Indiana has just granted it. The 
attempt to divert a proportion of license 
fees from local to county treasuries has 
failed by a close vote in the House. This 
law, it was thought, would make it easier 
for some communities to be won to no 
license. The Senate, very wisely we think, 
has rejected a general law giving the con- 
trol of license issuing and policing to com- 
missions appointed by the State. Wherever 
this is done, as in Boston, it repudiates the 
principle of home rule, and makes civic vir- 
tue an external accretion and not an inter- 
nal growth upon which dependence can be 
placed. 





Committees of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature have listened to very significant 
arguments and facts during the past week. 
Clergymen like Drs. McKenzie, Moxom, 
Lyman Abbott and Rev. C. H. Hamlin and 
Rev. D. N. Beach, laymen and laywomen, 
like S, B. Capen, J. G. Thorp, John Graham 
Brooks and Mrs. Mary Livermore, and other 
men and women of like caliber, have ar- 
gued on the reasonableness and necessity 
of Massachusetts at least testing a safely 
guarded modification and adaptation of the 
‘company system of license,’’ sometimes 
called the Gothenburg system, sometimes 
the Norwegiansystem. They have been op- 
posed by the officials of national and State 
liquor organizations, by Mr. Achorn, who 
appeared before the Boston Congregational 
Club as an opponent on principle but at 
the legislative hearing as an ally of the 
liquor dealers, by the officials of the W. C. 
T. U., the Good Templars, and by Rev. 
A. H. Plumb, D.D., Rev. Messrs. I. J. 
Lansing, A. A. Miner, C. E. Jefferson, F. A. 
Warfield and others. This spectacle of 
temperance advocates so divided is most 
disheartening. The measure that wins the 
allied opposition of liquor organizations and 
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the W. C. T. U. must be a very practical if 
not sentimental attack upon the root of the 
saloon evil. We believe that ‘‘the better’’ 
is the enemy of the worst, and that it is a 
sane policy to permit towns long wedded to 
a license system to see whether the same 
results will follow in this country which it 
is said have come in Norway and Sweden. 
Local option and local prohibition for cities, 
towns and wards we thoroughly believe in, 
it is quite needless to say, but we commend 
to party prohibitionists the attitude of Dr. 
Blackmer of Springfield, who, though he 
cannot conscientiously favor Massachusetts 
trying any license system, nevertheless ab- 
stains from opposition to the well-inten- 
tioned, sincere efforts of men whose devo- 
tion to temperance and good judgment he 
is not willing to impugn. 





The testimony taken by the committee 
on insurance relative to the extent and re- 
sults of child insurance within the Com- 
monwealth has shocked the community. 
Clergymen, physicians, nurses, charity soci- 
ety visitors, agents of philanthropic socie- 
ties have told of the cupidity of some of 
our great insurance companies, the tricks 
of their agents, and the wrongs suffered by 
the victims of a system which permits pa- 
rents to traffic, as it were, in the lives of 
their offspring, which fosters immorality, 
tempts to and often causes starvation and 
death, and panders to that ambition of 
the vulgar poor—an expensive and showy 
funeral. Money that is given now by indi- 
viduals and charitable societies to provide 
food, shelter and raiment for the needy in 
many cases goes to pay insurance dues, 
Meager wages run into the same channels, 
Once in the toils the victim must keep on 
or lose his all, We have yet to learn what 
arguments the great aggregations of capital 
have to bring which will justify the legisla- 
ture in refusing to pass the bill which for- 
bids the insurance of children less than ten 

ears old. Thus far the eminent lawyers of 
the insurance companies—including men 
who might be supposed to be above a rela- 
tion so compromising—have not found it 
easy to break the force of the unanimous 
verdict of men and women of purest mo- 
tives who have investigated the extent and 
viciousness of the habit and system. 





The final arguments before the Supreme 
Court on the constitutionality of the income 
tax, by Attorney General Olney and Mr. 
J.C. Carter for the United States and Mr. 
Joseph Choate for those who are opposing 
the law, were efforts worthy of the im- 
portance of the case—worthy in the sense 
that they were carefully prepared and forci- 
bly and eloquently delivered to a full bench 
and an audience of intelligent, interested 
spectators. But if we can trust the some- 
what lengthy newspaper reports, some of 
the arguments of the attorney general and 
Mr. Carter imply that a new conception of 
the functions of the judiciary and a new 
conception of the sphere of the state have 
come to have good standing among reputa- 
ble lawyers. We have yet to discover the 
popular will, much less the legal warrant, 
which will justify the court in declaring 
the law constitutional if it believes that it 
is not. Yet such in substance is the con 
tention of these gentlemen, for they say the 
people want this, Congress voices this de- 
sire, you must give way to Congress. We 
anticipate no such abdication of co ordinate 
authority. Again, it is held by the attor- 
ney general and his colleague that the peo- 
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ple desire to make class distinctions, to im 
pose unusual burdens upon the thrifty or 
the fortunate, and hence the Constitution 
must give way to a popular demand. We 
dispute the fact of any such demand, and 
trust in such a tribunal as the Supreme 
Court to challenge and withstand such a 
claim if it ever becomes a fact. An income 
tax ip times of peril, equitably assessed on 
all citizens, is permissible and tolerable, but 
as a method for times of peace, striking at 
a limited number of individuals concen- 
trated within a limited area, it is not just 
and cannot be popular even though declared 
lawful. 





Spain is beset within and without. She 
is not suppressing the rebellion in Cuba 
with that swiftness and thoroughness which 
augur well for her sovereignty there. Sharp 
criticism of the army officials by the ed- 
itors of the press of Madrid and imputa- 
tions as te their cowardice and venality 
caused riots in Madrid last Saturday in 
which the offices of the offending journals 
were looted. Demands made by army offi- 
cers upon the Sagasta ministry that they 
suppress the newspapers daring to assail the 
army met with a refusal, which ultimately 
caused the resignation of the ministry. 
Great excitement followed this step, and 
not unti] General de Campos was made 
captain-general of Madrid, and full author- 
ity given to him, was a semblance of order 
even restored. Thus at a crucial time in 
her dealings with her choicest colony, Spain 
finds how insecure is her tenure at home. 
Nor is this all. The United States has per- 
emptorily demanded an explanation and 
apology for the alleged conduct of the cap- 
tain of a Spanish gunboat off Cape Maysi, 
Cuba, on March 8, who fired upon and 
chased an American steamship, the Allianca, 
engaged in regular traffic between New York 
and Colon. Spain formerly was exceedingly 
prone to interfere with American vessels, 
and public opinion now is heartily support- 
ing the administration in a course of self- 
respecting assertion of the rights of our 
ships to peaceable transit through interna- 
tional highways. 





What purport to be Japan’s conditions of 
ceasing to batter away at China have been 
given, and it is related with equal authority 
that the Chinese peace envoy, Li Hung 
Chang, is prepared to accede to them. We 
prefer to believe that Japan has not disclosed 
her hand, and is as discreet as she is belliger- 
ent. Li Hung Chang at last has left China 
for Japan accompanied by a large retinue. 
de will be a persona grata in Japan, and if 
fully empowered to act will prove a fair, 
able representative of his country, resisting 
inordinate demands but granting reasonable 
ones. Russia and Great Britain, if they are 
to interfere, must soon announce their inten- 
tions, and there are many opportunities in 
the situation and the immediate future for 
most dramatic and far-reaching events. 
Japan’s parliament continues to vote gen- 
erous appropriations for the war. A recon- 
struction of the cabinet has brought back 
Count ‘Matsukata to control the national 
finance, and Prince Komatsu has been made 
commander-in-chief of the armies. Eng- 
land’s China squadron will not as usual at 
this season leave Chinese waters, and Rus- 
sia’s North Pacific fleet is being re-enforced. 





The situation in Venezuela gives Great 
Britain a splendid opportunity to show that 
it believes in arbitrating with weak as well as 
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strong nations, and it affords us an opportu- 
nity to reassert in an unmistakable way that 
we still adhere to the Monroe doctrine. 





The prompt gifts of New England men and 
women to the suffering citizens of Newfound- 
land have done much good, won the heartfelt 
appreciation of the colonists, and contrasted 
most favorably with England’s tardy dispatch- 
ing of aid and her rejection of the colony’s 
plans for colonial recuperation. 


IN BRIEF. 


This issue will, we are confident, richiy re- 
pay reading from begining to end. All the 
contributions have a special timeliness and 
value. Few men on this side the water are 
so well qualified to prepare an estimate uf Dr. 
Dale as Dr. Reuen Thomas, himself an Eng- 
lishman by birth and training, whose minis- 
terial career has brought him into frequent 
contact with the departed leader. The ac- 
count of the overthrow of the iniquitous Lou- 
isiana lottery comes from the pen of Prof. 
S. H. Woodbridge, its gallant and untiring 
foe. The recital of the successive steps in 
this persistent and now successful campaign 
ought to be read by every schoolboy in the 
land, as a chapter in the history of the ad- 
vance of righteousness among us. The reader 
will turn from this article to Miss Dawes’s 
on Tuskegee only to have his faith in our 
country’s future again refreshed. That the 
income tax may have due consideration from 
different points of view, we have found space 
for arguments for and against it. The reg- 
ular departments this week have their full 
quota of news and comment, our always in- 
teresting London letter being noticeably fresh 
and instructive. 








Readers of that charming collection of 
Scotch stories, entitled Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush, will be glad to hear that we have 
secured from its author, Ian Maclaren, a con- 
tr: bution for our next issue. 





There is every prospect that Dr. Parkhurst 
will give a public address in Boston next 
month under the auspices of the Congrega- 
tional Club. The mere announcement of the 
probability of such an event will kindle an- 
ticipation. 





Our London correspondent’s explanation of 
the reasons for the progressive setback in the 
recent election of members of the London 
County Council should not be overlooked. It 
will prepare municipal reformers in this 
country for similar ingratitude and lack of 
appreciation. Indeed, the Central Labor 
Union of Boston voted last Sunday to oppose 
the bills for charter reform which the Munici- 
pal League is endeavoring to induce the legis- 
lature to pass. 





By the first of next August Massachusetts, 
it is thought, will have completed the taking 
of a State census. The increase in Boston’s 
population is expected to warrant the issuing 
of over one hundred new saloon licenses in 
Boston, and the men in that trade are already 
making preparations to secure their prizes. 
One individual, misunderstanding the charac- 
ter of Gen. A. P. Martin, called at his house 
last Sunday to lay pipes for a license, and was 
unceremoniously ejected. 





The adaptability of The Congregationalist 
Service No. 26, which we print this week, to 
Easter Sunday will be at once apparent. 
We can still supply churches with the Easter 
Service, published in last year’s series, No. 10, 
and warmly praised, but those who have al- 
ready used it and desire something new will, we 
are contident, find No. 26 equally acceptable. 
This concludes the series of six services en- 
titled the I Am’s of Jesus, and we shall next 
bring out a series centering around the theme 
The Master and the Disciples. 
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The New York Central Railroad Company 
has taken a step which deserves general imi- 
tation. It has assigned a number of men to 
duty at the Grand Central Station in New 
York city, whose work is to consist in render- 
ing polite aid to travelers. An elderly or fee- 
ble person or a lady with children, for exam- 
ple, who may need assistance in looking after 
small luggage, calling a cab, determining how 
best to reach a given destination, etc., will 
find these helpers at her service. It is to be 
hoped that they willjnot be spoiled by being 
feed. 





No estimate of Dr. Dale is complete which 
does not take into account the hold which he 
had on the affections of his own people. His 
eminence as an author and platform speaker 
was not acquired by sacrificing that influence 
which a pastor must strive first of all to 
maintain over his own flock. A beautiful 
indication of the fondness of his Birmingham 
church for him was given on his return from 
an Australian trip, when at a reception 
tendered him this motto, in conspicuous 
letters, saluted the eyes of every incomer: 
“We love you, and we tell you so.’’ Perhaps 
in New, as well as in Old, England no harm 
would result if churches were a little more 
demonstrative. 





In our issue of Feb.7 we commented ona 
recent public remark by Mr. Henry George, 
“It is no duty on the part of the State to at- 
tempt to punish sin,’’ saying that of course 
he meant “ punish crime.’”’ Mr. George has 
written us insisting that the report from 
which we cited his sentence shows that he did 
distinguish between ‘‘ sin” and ‘‘ crime” and 
terming our comment an injustice to him. 
Since he feels aggrieved we cheerfully say 
that we intended no injustice to him and re- 
gret it if we have done him one. But we 
must add, in fairness to ourselves, that we 
see no ground for his charge. The main point 
which he desires emphasized in the whole 
matter is that he is not accustomed to use the 
two words interchangeably. 





A recent utterance of the Churchman has 
raised a query. It says: 

If the whole Church... does not speak 
through the bishops when six of them publish 
‘*a pastoral letter set forth in accordance with 
authority committed to them by their breth- 
ren of the episcopate, assembled in council,” 
we should like to know where the voice of the 
Church is to be found. 

But when one of the six, Bishop Seymour, 
says that the pastoral letter was “issued by 
authority, in the name of the episcopate of 
the American Church,” and another of the 
six, Bishop Potter, says that it 

has undoubtedly no conciliar authority, and 
may be said... to have little more value 
than is expressed in the more or less close 
consensus of opinion of some half-dozen indi- 
viduals 

the non-Episcopalian public may be pardoned 
for wondering which bishop, if either, or any, 
of them, can be assumed to have uttered 
‘the voice of the Church.” 





An interesting outgrowth of the World’s 
Parliament of Religions is a movement 
towards the establishment of a great Pan- 
American congress of religions, to be held 
next July at some point yet to be decided 
upon, for the consideration of modern church 
problems, looking towards the spread of prac- 
tical Christianity. Unlike the Chicago con- 
gress, this convention will not attempt any 
discussion of theology, but the purpose is de- 
signed to make it a practical gathering, which 
shall strive to solve some of the problems 
confronting the churches in the western 
hemisphere. Denominational lines are to 
be entirely obliterated. Archbishop [Ireland 
is among the men who are giving this scheme 
enthusiastic support, and the program in- 
cludes prominent clergymen and laity on the 
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two American continents. On the executive 
committee are, among others, Rev. S. G. 
Smith of St. Paul, Rev. Arthur Edwards, 
D. D., editor of the Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate, and Rev. D. J. Burrell, D. D., of New 
York. 





We print elsewhere a partial list of dele- 
gates to the National Council in Syracuse 
next October. It will be seen to include 
well-known ministers and laymen of the de- 
nomination. As yet only about a third of 
the probable number of delegates have re- 
ported to Dr. Hazen. The body comprises up- 
wards of 400 representatives of the churches. 
We trust that conferences which have not 
yet elected delegates will bear in mind the 
desirability of securiug a strong lay element 
in the council. Plans for the program are 
not yet sufficiently matured to divulge, but 
there is every prospect of a rich and varied 
program, with some new and important fea- 
tures. We are fortunate in the representa- 
tive whom our English churches have se- 
lected to bring their salutations, Rev. G. S. 
Barrett, D. D., of Norwich, a recent chairman 
of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. His many friends whom he has al- 
ready on this side will welcome him heartily, 
and their number will be greatly increased by 
the time of his return. 





Dr. Dunning’s letter this week completes 
the record of the Oriental party’s experiences 
up to the point of disembarking from the 
Normannia at Naples, Feb. 27. Then fol- 
lowed four or five delightful days in Naples 
and vicinity, the round of pleasures including 
adrive from Sorrento to Pompeii, and for some 
the ascent of Vesuvius, which feat two women 
of the party successfully accomplished. The 
next tidings will relate to the stay in Naples 
and in the Eternal City. We expect to issue 
at intervals hereafter a series of ‘‘ Oriental 
Tour Supplements,”’ each one containing four 
full-page illustrations, reproducing some of 
the scenes along the route of the party, which 
are so admirably and completely set forth in 
our Palestine in Pictures. It will be remem- 
bered that we issued a supplement last De- 
cember containing a map of the Palestine 
tour, and it was so highly appreciated and 
put to such a variety of uses that we are 
encouraged to issue similarsupplements. The 
second of the series will relate to Rome and 
will be issued in connection with Dr. Dun- 
ning’s Rome letter. 





STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK, 
Advocating Sunday Liquor Selling. 

A great crowd filled the big hall of the 
Cooper Union on Thursday night at a call 
of the liquor makers and dealers addressed 
to ‘*those in favor of more liberal excise 
laws’’—that is, being interpreted, those 
who are for keeping open our liquor saloons 
on Sunday. Resolutions were passed and 
speeches made, for the most part such as 
are expected from that sort of men, con- 
demning the prohibition of Sunday liquor 
selling as ‘‘interfering unreasonably with 
the habits, comforts and physical necessi- 
ties of the people, furnishing an irresistible 
temptation to extortion, corruption, spying 
and malicious prosecution and increasing 
intemperance.’”’ The Sunday closing law 
was said to be “‘ held in utter contempt by 
the great mass of orderly, temperate and 
respectable citizens.”” Wherefore the legis- 
lature should remove these unjust restric- 
tions and allow the saloons to be open 
through the afternoons and evenings of 
Sunday. 

Then, to the great grief of most of his 
clerical brethren and hosts of good citizens, 
arose Dr. Rainsford of St. George's ard 
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strongly reiterated, before an audience that 
needed no such backing, his advocacy of 
saloon opening from noon till 10 P, M., giv- 
ing four reasons therefor: to diminish law- 
breaking, to deal fairly by the working 
classes, to diminish drunkenness, and to 
take the saloon out of politics. Dr. Rylance 
of St. Mark’s followed in the same line, 
advocating the Sunday opening, to discoun- 
tenance hypocrisy, and to show that the 
Sabbath was made for man. The conflict 
over this question is waxing hotter and hot- 
ter, and the friends of temperance, quiet 
Sundays and happy families grieve sorely 
to see the influence of even a single clergy- 
man given on the side of the enemy. 

Wants More Breathing Space. 

Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., last Sunday re- 
signed his pastorate of the Twenty-third 
Street Baptist Church, which he has held 
for more than five years. Leaving their 
building at the corner of Lexington Avenue, 
he has drawn crowds to Association Hall, 
where his services have been of too sensa- 
tional an order to suit the more conserva- 
tive members of the church. These pro- 
pose to return to their former bome, with 
another pastor, while Mr. Dixon intends to 
organize, in the Association or some larger 
hall, a new enterprise which he calls ‘‘ union 
evangelical,’ with a ‘“‘free pulpit’? and a 
creed short enough to please the multitude, 
viz., ** vital faith in Jesus Christ.’’ He an- 
nounces his purpose to reach the non-church- 
going masses by insisting upon ‘‘ the non-es- 
sentiality of all forms, ceremonies, rituals, 
places, paper-creeds and church officialism, 
emphasizing the freedom of the individual 
conscience and the individual church,” etc, 
Very prominent in Mr. Dixon’s “ preludes,”’ 
sermons and prayers has been the matter of 
our city reform, and his fearless position 
and strong language concerning it has won 
to him many of the 400 members whom he 
claims as ready to go with him into the new 
organization, to begin work about May 1. 
Our Youngest Society. 

The recent anniversary, the second, of 
the Congregational Church Extension So- 
ciety of this vicinity, held in the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church, showed a very encour- 
aging progress. It has disbursed within 
the year $9,406. This, with the apportion- 
ment of $6,195 by the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society and $5,000 by the Church 
Building Society, makes the year’s outlay 
$20,501 in this metropolitan district. The 
ociety has been in he Ipful touch, either by 
financial aid or by counsel, with twenty-five 
churches and missions, of which fifteen are 
less than five years old, six are less than 
ten years old, and only four are above 
ten years of age. The officers elected for 
the year are: George P. Stockwell, presi- 
dent; Austin Abbott, vice-president; George 
W. Hebard, treasurer; Rev. Robert J. Kent, 
secretary; and Rev. William T. Stokes, su- 
perintendent. Addresses were made by Dr. 
Lyman, chairman, and by Drs. Storrs, Beh- 
rends and McLeod. 

West Side Branch Y. M. C. A. 

The commodious bome for the West Side 
Branch of the Y. M. C. A., in Fifty-seventh 
and Fifty-sixth Streets, near Eighth Ave- 
nue, is going steadily up to be ready for 
occupation by October or earlier. It is a 
double building of six stories fronting on 
the two streets, connected only on the 
ground floor, leaving space between the 
other stories for light and air. It will have 
a parlor, lecture-room, library, reading- 
room, gymnasium, classrooms, swimming 
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bath, bowling alleys, restaurant, and sleep- 
ing rooms for the occasional use of mem- 
bers. It will be a lasting monument to the 
liberality of Messrs. William H. and Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, the former of whom left a 
large legacy for the purpose. Other friends 
have added $110,000 to make up the $350,000 
which the building is to cost. To crown 
the whole, a gentleman has given the asso 
ciation a fine office building on Broadway 
valued at $300,000, the income from which 
is to meet the expenses of this ‘‘ branch.” 


The Consolidated Library. 

The recent commencement of a project to 
unite our three great libraries, the Astor, 
the Lenox and the embryo Tilden, took 
most people greatly by surprise. The ra- 
pidity with which the scheme has been 
pushed here, where such plans, beset by 
legal and other stubborn obstacles, usually 
move so slowly, has surprised them still 
more. Valuable as the Astor and Lenox 
collections are, there has been no little com- 
plaint among lovers and users of books of 
the barriers in the way of gaining such ac- 
cess to them as to make them of the largest 
practical use. What special students of 
the classes of books filling and to fill the 
shelves of these great libraries most need is 
the privilege of taking them to their homes. 

As to the site, the fact that the Lenox 
Library owns a whole city square well up 
town (Seventieth to Seventy: first Street), of 
which their present building covers but a 
small part, makes it look like good econ- 
omy to go there, long as will be the journey 
for many who would use the books to 
most profit. Hence many are in favor of 
‘“branch’’ libraries, with a new class of 
inconveniences. If this great library is 
held for scholars and bookworms, then 
some hearty friend of the people must be 
raised up vastly to increase the resources 
and popular usefulness of the Mercantile, 
Mechanics’, Aguilar, Free Circulating, and 
other smaller collections coming to be more 
and more used by the people at large. 

HUNTINGTON. 





FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Whitman College Boom. 

Sunday, March 10, being the first day on 
which the ministers were requested to speak 
of the heroism of Dr. Marcus Whitman and 
the wants of the college which bears his 
name, at least two of our prominent 
churches, the New England and the First, 
called attention to the work which the mis- 
sionary had done and to the meaning of the 
effort now making to secure a working en- 
dowment for the new institution in the 
Northwest. Dr. Johnson’s sermon, reported 
in full in the Inter-Ocean, was one of. rare 
appropriateness and power and could not 
fail to elicit a generous contribution. At 
the First Church Dr. Roy presented the 
progress of Indian missions across the conti- 
nent, illustrating what has been done with 
stereoscopic pictures, and placing the work 
of Dr. Whitman in its proper place. His 
discourse was the same which he gave the 
week previous at the Union Park, and made 
a deep impression. It is most earnestly 
hoped here that the ministers in this sec- 
tion of the country will respond to Dr. Pear- 
sons’s appeals and both preach upon the 
work of Dr. Whitman and take a collection 
for the college which is to perpetuate his 
name. 

Suffering Nebraskans. 

Through Dr. Eversz an appeal was made 

at the Ministers’ Meeting for a few hundred 
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dollars with which to purchase seed for 
the Russian Germans who have suffered so 
severely in Nebraska, These people have 
put all they possess into their Nebraska 
homes and feel that they must make an- 
other attempt to raise a crop. The pros- 
pects for the present year are encouraging. 
But the people cannot buy seed without aid, 
and these Russians have no one except men 
like Dr. Eversz to present their claims on 
the benevolence of Eastern Christians. It 
is through the agents of the Home Mission- 
ary Society that these gifts will be dispersed, 
and therefore under the eye of men who 
know just what the needs are. A warning 
was read against a man calling himself 
John Constantine, who has been begging 
in California for a church among the Kurds 
and who is expected in Chicago on his way 
East. The meeting was also favored with 
remarks from Prof. G. F. Wright of Ober- 
lin on the antiquity of man and the pecul- 
iar position which Chicago occupies with 
respect to the Great Lakes. The work of 
the morning was the listening to reviews of 
books. Without exception, these were en- 
tirely favorable and even commendatory. 
Dr. Gilbert reviewed Dr. James Orr’s lec- 
tures on The Christian View of God and 
the World, Rev. J. A. Montgomery Dr. 
Stimson’s addresses to Business Men, and 
Dr. Beaton Dr. Briggs’s The Messiah of 
the Gospels. The latter, according to the 
reviewer, is ‘‘ painfully orthodox,” although 
it was heartily commended as a book to be 
studied. 

The Y. W. C. A. and Its New Home. 

Monday afternoon witnessed the begin- 
ning of what is to be an enlarged life for 
this worthy charity. For many years the 
association has had a home at 287 Michigan 
Avenue, but one entirely inadequate to the 
demands made upon it. Fortunate in loca- 
tion and in the time when the property was 
purchased, the managers feel that they are 
justified in putting up an edifice which will 
contain 300 rooms, at the cost of $125,000. 
The money is secured by their property, 
and, if their past prosperity continues, they 
will soon be out of debt. Dr, Henson made 
the principal address at the laying of the 
corner stone. 


A Pillar Removed. 

In the death, last Monday, of Deacon J. F. 
Temple, Plymouth Church loses one of its 
oldest and most honored members and its 
senior deacon. He was eighty years of age, 
but till recently had been able to attend 
church and look after his business, He was 
one of the original abolitionists and was al- 
ways ready to advocate any good cause, and 
he was a man of whom nothing but good 
was spoken. He was twice married and 
leaves five children. 


Harsh Treatment of Girls. 

In the Chicago Home for Female Juvenile 
Offenders there has been and still is quite 
a rebellion. Furniture has been broken, 
the laws of the institution defied, and such 
an outcry against the management raised 
that an investigation has been ordered. 
It is a State establishment and has been 
supported at a heavy expense. Several of 
the matrons have had a hard time, and the 
one now in charge seems to have become 
very obnoxious to the inmates. Halfascore 
of girls are now locked up in police stations, 
as many more are confined in the establish- 
ment itself, and those still free are not al- 
lowed to leave the building. The charges 
are of cruelty, insufficient food and lack of 
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sympathy. The position of matron is not 
quite a sinecure. It calls for peculiar gifts 
and for a patience which will never grow 
weary. That the girls are hard to manage 
is the reason why the courts send them to 
thishome. The hope has been that through 
an institution like this something might be 
done to check the growth of crime among 
young women whose earliest environment 
is wholly unfavorable. So far as one can 
judge, public sympathy is almost entirely 
with the offenders, though final judgment 
ought not to be given till the reports of the 
investigation committee are made. If the 
severe charges prove true, this institution 
and others like it should be taken out of 
politics and put into hands where the pur- 
poses for which they exist will be realized. 
The Interior. 

Our friends of the Interior are to be con- 
gratulated on having reached the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their existence as the 
Presbyterian organ of the Northwest. The 
anniversary number is a magnificent illus- 
tration of progress in the printing and illus- 
trating of our newspapers. Yet even now 
such an issue as this must cost a large sum 
of money. The illustrations are in fine 
taste and the text correspondingly ex- 
cellent. The Field Columbian Museum is 
presented to the readers of the paper so 
vividly as almost to render a visit to it un- 
necessary. The paper was started March 
14, 1870, with Dr. Arthur Swazey editor-in- 
chief. Destroyed by the fire in 1871, Mr. 
C. H. McCormick came to its rescue and 
stood behind it through his whole Jife. The 
paper is now owned by Mrs. McCormick, 
her son and daughter, and W. C. Gray, the 
editor and manager. A brighter sheet, or 
one more loyal to the principles of Presby- 
terianism, it would be hard to find. It 
richly deserves the success it has achieved. 
That its second quarter century anniversary 
may be as prosperous as its first is our sin- 
cere wisb. 


Chicago, March 16. FRANKLIN. 


FROM LONDON. 
The National Talking Machine. 

Tongues are wagging hard at Westmin- 
ster, but the work accomplished is insig- 
nificant. It took the House of Commons 
two weeks to thank the Queen for ‘‘her 
most gracious speech,” both the speech and 
the thanks being mere formalities. The 
only notable business of the next fortnight 
was the first reading of the Welsh disestab- 
lishment bill and the introduction of the 
Irish land bill, whose main object is to give 
the tenant the full benefit of hisimprovements 
and to prevent his rent being raised upon 
them, and of a bill improving and extending 
the factory laws. To quicken the pace, the 
government has appropriated practically the 
whole time of the House until] Easter. The 
trouble is that there are far too many talk- 
ers in St. Stephen’s and too little desire to 
make real progress. A friend, whose busi- 
ness it is to watch from the press gallery 
the proceedings of Parliament from day to 
day, assures me, disgustfully, that the 
House is teeming with men whose one ob- 
ject is to make it the platform for address- 
ing their admiring constituencies, whilst 
the country is waiting for simple reforms 
which a committee of twenty business men 
would settle outright in three or four sit- 
tings. Even though some headway is being 
made with the leading government meas- 
ures, there is the feeling that, with the 
Lords in front, the House of Commons is, in 
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Mr. Asquith’s now famous phrase, but 
‘“‘plowing the sands of the seashore.”’ 
Until after the dissolution there can be lit- 
tle heart in parliamentary business, though 
the ministry, by dogged perseverance, may 
be able to carry through the Commons a 
considerable part of their crowded sessional 
program. The government promises the 
local veto bill before Easter, but when it 
comes to the division, defection by Liberal 
brewers may dissolve the small ministerial 
majority. Somehow, probably partly be- 
cause of the constitutional apathy of John 
Bull and partly because nervous people are 
frightened by the wild talk of extreme So- 
cialists, the agitation against the peers has 
fallen decidedly flat. In throwing down 
the gauntlet to the House of Lords, Lord 
Rosebery told the nation that it must back 
him up, but the nation has made little or 
no sign of doing anything of the sort. 
Whether the expected rejection by the Lords 
of Welsh disestablishment and mutilation 
of other liberal measures will rouse the 
country against the enemies of progress the 
next few months will show. 


Keir Hardie’s Triumph. 

One useful piece of work Parliament has 
managed to accomplish is the appointment 
of a commission, now sitting, to ascertain 
the number of the unemployed, and pro- 
pose some treatment of the evil. Govern- 
ment has at last been driven to take in hand 
this increasing difficulty and the inquiry 
which Mr. Gladstone refused is a distinct 
triumph for Mr. Keir Hardie, who has made 
the cause of the workless his own, and is, 
with Mr. John Burns, on the commission. 
Mr. Hardie confidently asserts that there 
are in Britain one and three-fourths mil- 
lions of men unemployed, which means 
five and three-fourths millions of people 
on the verge of destitution. His proposal 
is that government should make a relief 
grant of £100,000 to be distributed in food 
and take measures to set the unemployed 
to work on some of that third of the culti- 
vable land of the country which bas been 
allowed to go out of cultivation. Mansfield 
House University Settlement has figured 
before the Commissicn, its warden, Mr. 
Percy Alden, councilor of West Ham—the 
borough of which Canning Town is the 
poorest part—having, after house to-house 
visitation, submitted to it evidence that 
nearly one fourth of the working population 
of the district are unemployed. Mr, Alden 
is to visit you ere long and describe his 
work among London’s unfortunate and poor. 
The first part of Keir Hardie’s proposal is 
not likely to be adopted, John Burns for 
one being against it, on the ground that it 
would demoralize the workers, but the be- 
lief is growing that in the other part of his 
suggestion lies the only solution of the 
problem. 

Two Unwelcome Visitors. 

The prompt appointment of the unem- 
ployed commission was due to the pro- 
longed frost, which has enormously aggra- 
vated distress and added to the number of 
the unemployed. February was one of the 
coldest, if not the very coldest, month on 
record in these isles, and although there 
has been a break in the frost the weather is 
still very wintry, snow falling intermittently 
and the temperature frequently dropping 
below the freezing point. The Thames 
was frozen over almost up to its mouth, a 
coach and four being driven across the 
river at Kingston, whilst at Southampton a 
sheep was roasted on the ice. Flocks of 
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sea gulls come up the river to Blackfriars 
and Westminster, to be daily fed by crowds 
of people on the embankments. Many 
householders have for more than two 
months been ‘frozen out,’’ and bursting 
pipes and exploding boilers are almost 
daily occurrences. To add to our woes, 
influenza is epidemic once more, with fata) 
results. London’s mortality has more than 
doubled, the deaths being more than four- 
teen hundred above the weekly average. 
Lord Rosebery has been severely smitten, 
the malady having caused a return of his 
old enemy, insomnia. Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Morley, Lady Salisbury, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and many other distinguished 
people, have also been attacked, our mys- 
terious visitant showing curious preference 
for exalted persons. It has killed Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, the aged decipherer of cuneiform 
inscriptions, and robbed the government of 
one of its supporters at a time when every 
vote is needed, 


The County Council Reverse. 

The unconquerable apathy of London cit- 
izens, as revealed by the result of the county 
council election, is disheartening to every 
social reformer. Here is a body which has 
showered upon the people, especially the 
poorest, untold benefits, and yet not one- 
half of the registered electors took the 
trouble to record their votes on what Mr. 
Price Hughes fitly calls ‘‘ Black Saturday,” 
In completely wiping out the progressive 
majority of fifty on the 1892-5 council, the 
forty-seven per cent. of the electorate who 
managed to get to the polls have set back 
civic regeneration three years. With an 
exact tie between progressives and mod- 
erates, there now being fifty nine popularly 
elected councilors on each side, a continua- 
tion of the policy that was transforming 
London is for the time being arrested, al- 
though when the council fills up the vacan- 
cies created by the nine outgoing aldermen 
the progressives will have a small working 
majority—say six orseven. The abstention 
of more than half the voters and the care- 
fully planned efforts of the moderates, who 
can command unlimited wealth, plenty of 
carriages and almost as many canvassers as 
voters, have together brought about this de- 
plorable result, many fewer progressives 
and many more moderates having voted at 
this than at the preceding election. The 
unaccountable thing is that the very dis- 
tricts—namely, the poorest—which have 
most benefited by the policy of the council, 
one of whose very last acts was after a pro- 
longed struggle to open to the people his- 
toric Lincoln’s Inn Fields, have turned 
round on their benefactors. For instance, 
St. George’s-in-the-east, which under the 
progressive council has profited probably 
more than any other district, has actually 
displaced two progressives by two reaction- 
aries, whilst Battersea acknowledges John 
Burns’s strenuous efforts in its behalf by 
reducing his majority by over a thousand. 
Such is the gratitude of the democracy for 
the untiring, unpaid civic service for the 
past three years of some of the best men in 
London. 

Some Causes of the Disaster. 

Among the causes of the extraordinary 
reverse probably the two most potent are 
fear of the socialistic tendency of the coun- 
cil on the part of quiet middle class folk, 
who would otherwise vote progressive, and 
the idea, industriously planted and fostered 
by the moderates in the minds of the poorer 
electors, that the council is an extravagant 
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body which is costing the ratepayers too 
dear. This notion was doubtless strength- 
ened by the announcement just before the 


election of a penny-in-the pound increase. 


in the rate, though the council is really re- 
sponsible for only about half of this. The 
Independent Labor party, by running im- 
possible candidates, has, too, to be credited 
with the loss of several progressive seats. 
For the time being the unholy combination 
of the selfish rich, the landlords, publicans 
and jerry- builders, the water, gas and music 
hall interests, aided by a full use of the con- 
servative party machinery, has triumphed, 
but three years’ experience of the moder- 
ate drag will doubtless bring a decided re- 
action. It may do London good to pause 
for a while, if only to think over the bene- 
fits it has received, and it will do the pro- 
gressives no harm for their opponents to 
have an opportunity of showing their hand. 
Many allusions to Tammany are being made 
on both sides in connection with the coun- 
cil, Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain 
having set the ball rolling by hinting that 
the progressives were in danger of turning 
the council into a British edition of Tam- 
many Hall. The Daily Chronicle retorts 
that every active cause of Tammany is 
present in the moderate program, whilst 
John Burns remarks that Tammany is be- 
ing introduced into London not by labor 
but by lords. The Spectator is probably 
right in saying that if the word Tammany 
is meant to imply corruption its use by 
either party is decidedly unfair. 

Home Again. 

Dr. Lunn has returned to London highly 
delighted with his visit to America. To 
The Congregationalist’s correspondent he 
declared that his reception exceeded his 
most sanguine expectations, and said much 
in appreciation of the hospitality and cor- 
diality of American Christians. He found 
that, as in England, the leading men in the 
churches were more in sympathy with the 
cause he advocates than the rank and file, 
and that the desire for reunion is strongest 
in the Episcopal Church, because it is so 
small a minority, and weaker in the Metho- 
dist Church, which he characterizes as 
‘* very powerful, very wealthy, very numer- 
ous and very self-contained.”’ Like General 
Booth, his fellow-passenger across the At- 
lantic. Dr. Lunn was much impressed by 
the enormous proportion of church mem- 
bers in the places he visited, and observed 
that, unlike many Britishers, they are not 
shy of being recognized outside the church 
as religious, He notes that Americans are 
much more munificent than English people 
in their gifts, and is inclined to think there 
is more real religion in the new than in the 
old country, chiefly because of the absence 
ofastate church, with its stereotyped formal- 
ism. Enterprising in small things as well 
as in great, Dr. Lunn during the voyage 
interviewed General Booth, the result be- 
ing a two column article in the Daily 
Chronicle the morning after their arrival. 
When at Washington, where he enjoyed a 
private chat with the President of the United 
States, Dr. Lunn arranged for some 300 or 
400 members of the W. W. C. T. U to visit 
Grindelwald in June. Miss Willard and 
Lady Henry Somerset reached England a 
week later than Dr. Lunn, and we are not 
sorry to learn that the distinguished Ameri- 
can lady who has won the heart of English 
people expects to make her home perma- 
nently among us, 
Loudon, March 6. 


ALBION, 
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LETTERS FROM THE ORIENT. 
Il, GIBRALTAR TO NAPLES. 

I must revise a little the final paragraph 
of my last letter. We arrived at Gibraltar 
an hour earlier than was expected, and of 
all hours at the rock the sunset is the best. 

All the afternoon of Sunday, Feb. 24, the 
coast of Spain was in sight, with gray cliffs 
and green fields smiling in the summer sun. 
We noted the time when our friends at 
home would be at the morning service, 
when our watches were about at four 
o’clock, and silently joined with them in 
prayer. Some of the party speak with feel- 
ing of the remarkable kindness which their 
congregations and their neighbors showed 
to them on the eve of this journey. 

About five o’clock we were opposite the 
town of Tarifa, where the Barbary pirates 
used to levy toll on all who went into or 
came out of the straits. Americans could 
but look with interest on the town which 
has furnished to them a word used so often 
in their political discussions. Right across 
the bay is an illustration of absolute free 
trade, for no duties are levied at the port 
of Gibraltar, and many and loud are the 
complaints of the Spanish government that 
at one of its gates so convenient a place for 
smuggling is defended by British guns. 

It still was some time before sunset when 
the Normannia, with colors flying, moved 
slowly past the ships of war in the harbor 
and cast anchor alongside of the Chicago. 
It was inspiring to see our own flag waving 
at her stern and to hearfrom both ships the 
strains of the StarSpangled Banner. It was 
Sunday, but neither the ministers on deck 
nor the deacons of the Old South Church 
could restrain their cheers, 

There rose the rock, 1,392 feet high, the 
image of a lion couchant, with paws out- 
spread, his face turned defiantly toward 
Spain, bearing aloft on his mane O'Hara’s 
signal tower; and away to the south 
stretched the long line of the mountains 
of Northern Africa, topmost among them 
the ancient Abyla, the other Pillar of Her- 
cules. Here the Phoenicians used to sacri- 
fice to their gods at the place they believed 
to be the end of the habitable world. Hither 
the prophet Jonah’s eyes once turned as he 
sought to fly from his God, and hitherward 
Paul’s thoughts traveled yearningly, filled 
with zeal for the mission from which the 
old prophet had fled. Ship and sea and 
mountains blushed aflame with the sunset 
glow, as though they remembered the one 
and kindled with the other. Never wasa 
sunset more gorgeous than this one at the 
ancient boundaries of the world, and all 
the time the never ebbing tide flowed in- 
ward to the Great Sea. 

The brilliant colors faded into amber and 
purple and gray as we stepped on solid 
ground, and lights gleaming from the holes 
in the mountain side were reflected from 
every porthole of our splendid ship, the 
finestinthe harbor. Up through the Water- 
port we strolled, almost the one street of 
the town, which lay stretched along the 
lion’s side, and all the inhabitants seemed 
to bein it. Past tobacco and liquor shops 
and cafés flowed the stream of turbaned 
Moors with flowing robes, and red coated 
soldiers and civilians and travelers. Car- 
riages rolled along the smooth roads of the 
Alameda gardens, under great palm and 
banana and pepper trees, dimly outlined 
against the darkening sky. Could this be 
winter? Were the New England snows of 
February still white around our homes? 
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It was good for many of the members 
of The Congregationalist’s party to have a 
hearty handshake and a quarter of an hour’s 
conversation with Rev. W. H. Gulick of San 
Sebastian, who had come to Gibraltar to 
meet friends on the Normannia, and it 
seemed quite like a glimpse of one of the 
noted missions of our American Board. 
But the entire scene was only a flashlight 
picture. An hour later the dining saloon of 
the ship was filled with the hum of conver- 
sation as we rounded the point under the 
stars and sailed into the Mediterranean. 

A summer day’s sail out of Boston along 
the north coast is delightful, but there are 
few days even in August when the air there 
is as balmy and the water as smooth as they 
were Feb, 25, as our party sailed along the 
shores of-Barbary. The blue waters of the 
Mediterranean rippled gently under the blue 
skies as the long panorama unrolled before 
us—mountains with shadows lurking in 
deep clefts, red cliffs lifting watchtowers on 
their summits, green fields nestling in val- 
leys stretching far back toward the unseen 
desert, towns close built with red walls and 
tiled roofs, and over all the slowly drifting 
summer clouds. Everywhere on the decks 
were passengers lounging, watching, talk- 
ing, wondering what the next turn would 
bring, while the discomforts of recent days 
were remembered only as uneasy dreams, 

Darkness overtook us Monday evening be- 
fore we came to anchor at Algiers and were 
taken on shore in small boats, from which 
we were tossed suddenly into the Orient 
under gaslight. Close by the landing place 
was a mosque, and Rev. C. P. Mills can tell 
exactly how much it costs to enter it and 
how much to get out of it. Moors, French- 
men, Italians, Nubians, Spaniards, and no 
one knows how many other nationalities, 
combine in Algiers’s 60,000 people. Children 
with bare feet and flying skirts and baggy 
trousers were playing games in the public 
squares. Dignified faces framed in white 
turbans carried as much scorn as ours ex- 
pressed curiosity. Masked companies of 
both sexes, or of men dressed like women, 
were parading through the streets in a 
kind of mild carnival just before Lent. In 
little shops about the Moorish quarter all 
sorts of gambling seemed to be going on. 
Some of our party took carriages and in 
that way explored the town. Others were 
coaxed into stores and importuned to buy 
scarfs, jewelry, curios, canes, everything. 
It was a part of the Midway Plaisance 
spread out on a large scale. 

Next day was still summer, and during 
nearly all the afternoon we were passing 
the headlands of the island of Sardinia, 
hardly less interesting than the Barbary 
coast. Some new passengers came on board 
at Algiers, among them Mr. C. D. Wood 
and his two daughters of Tompkins Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn, Mrs. Houghton of the 
same city and Miss Otis of Boston. The 
two last named join our party. 

Wednesday morning early we were in 
sight of Ischia and Capri, and before ten 
o’clock our voyage on the Normannia was 
ended. As the anchor fell a fleet of little 
boats from Naples was approaching, and 
among them one carrying the flag of Henry 
Gaze & Sons, and The Congregationalist’s 
Oriental party was taken in charge by two 
gentlemanly conductors, who had arranged 
to hasten our passage through the custom 
house and to seat us at lunch at the Royal 
Hotel, finely situated facing the bay. 

A.-E. D. 
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The Dead Leader of English Congregationalism. 


The death of Dr. R. W. Dale of Birming- 
ham, Eng., is a loss of no ordinary mag- 
nitude to the Christian Church at large, 
specially so to the Congregational churches 
of England. The place assigned him, by 
the unanimous consent of his brethren, 
as moderator of the International Council 
of 1891, indicated the position he held in 
their appreciation. There were honored and 
beloved men who had given even longer 
service than he had to the churches, men 
who would have adorned that or any position 
in which their brethren should place them; 
but there was no man who could so robustly 
and so completely represent all that was 
strongest in intellect, most thorough in 
scholarship and most fer- 
vent in piety as could Dr. 
R. W. Dale. He had at- 
tained to leadership, that 
kind of leadership which 
alone is possible among 
Congregational churches — 
primus inter pares—solely 
by the massiveness of his 
cultured manhood. 

From his student days in 
Spring Hill College he had 
been recognized as a man 
of great intellectual ability, 
but that alone would not 
have qualified him to oc- 
cupy the position among his 
brethren and in the churches 
generally to which he at- 
tained. His scholarship was 
varied and thorough, espe- 
cially in those departments 
covered by the words phi- 
losophical and theological. 
At the head of any ccllege 
he would have been an inspi- 
ration. Scholarship added 
to natural ability is not 
enough to account for the 
peculiarly influential posi- 
tion which Dr. Dale held. 
He had convictions, and the 
courage of his convictions. 
His convictions were the 
results of a fervent piety 
which showed itself in all 
his sympathies and in all 
his utterances, but also of 
an honesty in investigation, a freedom from 
prejudice in thinking and inquiry which 
left him when he had passed through it in 
a position into which he could throw the 
whole force of his manhood, Consequently, 
there was nothing limping or hesitating 
about his speech. It was ‘logic on fire.’ 

About his preaching there was something 
so manly and forceful that it won to itself 
the attention of the best intellects in the 
city of Birmingham, where for forty years 
he has ministered to its largest congrega- 
tion. Natural ability, thorough scholarship, 
persistent culture, fervent piety, the ability 
of profound conviction, honest manliness— 
these together made Dr. Dale what he was, 
and gave to him that influence in the Con- 
gregational churches of England which has 
been steadily growing from year to year and 
was never so powerful as in these last years 
of his life. 

There is no room for speculativeness as 
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to the trend of theological thought in the 
teaching of Dr. Dale. We have his books. 
They contain that which he preached, and 
oftentimes in the form in which he preached 
it. Early in life he seems to have been 
convinced of the soundness of the leading 
evangelical positions. But that conviction 
did not stop investigation. In all his books 
there are evidences that he read men of 
all schools of theological and philosophical 
thought. 

Some persons would be inclined to say 
that he did not sufficiently appreciate at 
their true value some of the suggestions of 
the more mystical school of thinkers, that 
while he was a scientific botanist and geol- 
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ogist he was not sufficiently mindful of the 
value of the clouds which floated around 
and watered our earth. It may be that 
such a criticism has more to support it in 
Dr. Dale’s earlier than in his later books. 
That his mind was more logical than poet- 
ical must, I think, be granted. Still it 
would be misleading to assume that he did 
not perceive the celestial light in which 
were living men whose intellectual appre- 
hension was different from his own. 

Every great theologian has been in spirit 
a great poet. Of poetical form he may not 
becapable. But as every prophet bas beena 
poet, endowed with the ability in more than 
an ordinary degree of bringing the distant 
near and of making the invisible to sight 
visible to mind, so something of the same 
endowment is necessary to every great theo- 
logian and to every great preacher. 

If Dr. Dale has introduced no new idea 
into theology, he has certainly taken the old 


ideas and so presented them that to many 
persons they have seemed ‘‘ as good as new.”’ 
He has virtually said to his age: ‘* These old 
doctrines contain more than you see, Let 
us investigate them afresh.” 

The result has been that men who have 
willingly gone with him a mile have (will- 
ingly or unwillingly) gone with him twain. 
His theological value to his generation has 
been in the direction of securing a more 
profound and spiritual appreciation of those 
evangelical doctrines which, because of un- 
scholarly and inadequate presentation, were, 
for younger minds, becoming “ old-fash- 
ioned’’ and uninfluential. His book on The 
Atonement, which has reached already a 
fourteenth edition, had a 
distinct influence in modify- 
ing a disposition which was 
everywhere manifest to as- 
sume that our evangelical 
Christianity was hindered in 
its advance by the form and 
weight of the Jewish cloth- 
ing it had to wear. 

Other great evangelical 
doctrines might be taken, 
and on analysis of his work 
it would be evident that he 
had so restated what are 
called ‘“‘old truths’’ that 
they again became, not only 
thinkable to cultured minds, 
but the opposite of them 
began to appear even de- 
fective and shallow. All his 
work was doctrinal and eth- 
ical. In his hands the ethical 
quality of doctrine became 
evident. It is necessary only 
to recall his principal works 
to be convinced how true 
this is. The Jewish Temple 
and the Christian Church, 
The Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, Fellowship with 
Christ, Christian Doctrine— 
these, in addition to the vol- 
ume already mentioned on 
The Atonement, are of the 
nature of doctrinal exposi- 
tions. But they are of so 
high an order as to take rank 
with theological treatises. 

When it is recognized that these volumes 
were, for the most part, preached to bis 
congregation, two facts come into sight— 
the intelligence of the congregation and 
the power of the preacher. Other volumes 
bring Dr. Dale before us as one of the most 
accomplished ethical preachers of this gen- 
eration. The Ten Commandments, Laws 
of Christ for Common Life, Week Day 
Sermons—these give us specimens of his 
best work along this line. 

His doctrinal and ethical preaching had, 
seemingly directing it, his own conscious- 
ness that the generation to which he be- 
longed was, as he puts it in an address on 
the work of the Christian ministry, in ‘ta 
period of theological decay and transition.’ 
Along the path which he seems to have de- 
liberately chosen at the beginning of his 
ministry, and to which he has faithfully 
adhered, probably no one has served his 
generation better. 
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As a preacher Dr. Dale was exceedingly 
effective. He paid his congregations the 
highest possible compliment in assuming 
that they were capable of receiving what he 
was capable of producing. For mere sen- 
sationalism he had no tolerance. Once he 
remarked about a volume of sensational 
sermons published, though not preached, 
in England: ‘‘I question whether in all our 
churches in England there is a congrega- 
tion which would listen to these sermons.” 
Dr. Dale’s own idea of a sermon was so 
high that he seemed to be in entire accord 
with Professor Phelps’s suggestion that ‘‘a 
preacher has no right to do a weak or little 
thing’’; and again: ‘** There is a certain 
dignity of mental process below which the 
pulpit ought never to fall because of its 
alliance with the working of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

As may be inferred from his Lectures on 
Preaching at Yale, Dr. Dale belonged to 
that class of preachers in which we must 
put Dr. Henry Allon, Dr. Enoch Mellor, 
Dr. Alexander Raleigh, Canon Liddon, Dean 
Church, Canon Farrar and others. They 
are not ‘‘ missioners’’ nor ‘‘ evangelists,’’ in 
the modern (and incorrect) use of that word. 
Their work is lasting because it is addressed 
to the whole man. The London Quarterly 
Review has said: ‘*‘ Dr. Dale is, for the com- 
bination of high qualities, perhaps the 
greatest of living preachers.’’ There was, 
along with the massive intellect, which in 
the careful preparation seemed to sit in 
judgment on every word, a subdued emo- 
tionalism, always there, but never supreme. 
The deliberateness of his utterance suited 
the thought and literary style admirably, 
so that at the time one was unconscious of 
the chaste splendor of his composition and 
the weight of his thought. But he brought 
men into communion with himself and mas- 
tered them. 

The sermon I heard from him last sum- 
mer seemed to me, in all its features, every- 
thing a sermon should be. The contrast 
between the mental vigor and the physical 
weakness created the impression of a man 
helped by some power not his own. He 
told me at the close of the service that he 
had had a most distressed night, gasping 
for breath. His great force had become 
wreathed in tenderness. A new pathos had 
come into the voice that made the delivery 
perfect. There was something musical in 
his tones. It was like no other voice I ever 
heard. 

In person Dr. Dale was above middle 
hight, and, till within a few years, of fine, 
robust figure. In complexion he was very 
dark. As a public man, and in every way, 
he was a prodigious worker. Pastor of one 
church for forty years, occasionally leaving 
it on missions to America and Australia, 
with the heavy responsibilities which belong 
to leadership in a denomination which has 
had much testimony to give and many.edu- 
cational and ecclesiastical battles to fight, if 
length of life is to be measured by fullness 
of life, his has indeed been a long and glori- 
ous life. His books are so well done that 
they are sure to live on, and so “‘ he being 
dead yet speaketh.”’ 

It would take up too much space to try to 
give any impression of Dr. Dale’s unique in- 
fluence in the educational and political life 
of his time. Joseph Chamberlain excepted, 
no one has done more to lift the life of Bir- 
mingham on to a higher level of municipal 
efficiency. In that city the names of Charles 
Vince, George Dawson and Robert William 
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Dale, the three men who gave to the word 
‘* citizenship’ a higher meaning than ever it 
had before, will be had in everlasting re- 
membrance. No man in all Birmingham 
will be so universally mourned by all ranks 
and classes of citizens as this man, whose 
religious devoutness, so far from being 
ascetic, seemed to make him only more 
ardently the best illustration which Bir- 
mingham could show of unselfish zeal in all 
the duties of public life. To him as much 
as to any man is owing the fact that Bir- 
mingham enjoys today the proud distinc- 
tion of being ‘the best governed city in the 


world.” 
ava) Se 


THE FINAL OVERTHROW OF THE 
LOTTERY. 


BY PROF. 8S. H. WOODBRIDGE, 


It was that glorious struggle in 1891 of 
better Louisiana with the monster iniquity 
which had fastened itself on the State; it 
was that heroism against mighty odds and 
the patriotism that swept away party lines 
and broke down race enmity; it was that 
noble courage in poverty that spurned 
bribes and refused compromise with entic- 
ing wrong; it was that unstinting emptying 
of purses by loyal men and the free giving 
of personal effects by loyal women that the 
great moral battle might be fought to the 
finish; it was that divine interposition 
which thwarted by lightning, by death and 
again by sickness attempts at corrupt legis- 
lation; it was the call of those ‘‘of whom 
the world is not worthy,’’ the appeal of 
Louisiana’s soul to her sister States for 
help; it was this grand spectacle of Chris- 
tian and patriotic heroism that roused 
within me, as it must have done in thou- 
sands of others, that same spirit which, as a 
boy, brought hot tears to my eyes, because 
youth stood between me and the heroes at 
the front, and which sent me into the farm- 
field to take the place of one who through 
such help could go to the battlefield. 

It seemed to me that the irresistible power 
of our great people’s moral sentiment could 
surely need no more than that spectacle to 
awaken it to a readiness for action, and that 
all that was wanted was unification, direc- 
tion and concentration of that power to 
sweep Louisiana’s lottery plague into the 
gulf and to sink it forever. 

A letter written under that inspiration, 
early in the year 1891, came to the knowl- 
edge of General Johnston, the anti-lottery 
committee’s representative as sent from 
Louisiana to the North, and I soon found 
myself a participant in the conflict. For 
two months the Northern campaign was 
directed from Boston, and until the ene- 
my’s line in Louisiana broke, changed front, 
vacillated, resorted to ambush strategy and 
at last capitulated under an anti-lottery 
majority of more than 40,000 votes. 

Then came vague rumors and later well- 
authenticated reports of the lottery’s pro- 
posed transfer to Honolulu, and of the vig- 
orous and effective adverse action of her 
citizens. Then followed reports of location 
in Mexico and, finally, of rehabilitation in 
Honduras and steamship communication 
with the States at Port Tampa, Fla. The 
infamous tactics practiced in Louisiana 
were found to be continued in Florida. 
The legislature was approached and ma- 
nipulated, and lottery business by a foreign 
corporation became legal. The fight, be- 
fore limited to a State, now became na- 
tional, The lottery matter, prohibited from 
the mails, was now carried in immense quan- 
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tities by express carriers and the rail- 
roads. 

Large sections of the country were covered 
more thickly than ever with advertising and 
lottery literature, and with the change of 
place and name there seemed to have come 
a larger lease of life and corrupting power. 
Encouraged by such unhindered growth, 
other companies in Kansas, in Florida and 
elsewhere were formed. Every day’s delay 
gave strength and deeper rootage to the 
evil. It was beyond State control, because 
strong enough to defy State laws or to 
shape them, and because operations were 
largely carried on outside of the State in 
which the companies were located. It 
could not be reached by national law, for 
no existing law applied to such modern 
offenses against the public welfare. It be- 
came necessary, therefore, to secure the en- 
actment of a national law for the suppres- 
sion of the lottery traflic through inter- 
national and State commerce. 

The story of the last eighteen months of 
nearly continuous work in the shaping and 
conducting of the campaign just closed can 
here be given but briefly. Its inspiring 
and sustaining enthusiasm rested on an 
unwavering faith in the healthful moral 
sentiment of our country’s people. The 
efforts made were chiefly directed to the 
awakening of that sentiment and to giving 
it effective form in the halls of our national 
legislature. At the outset public sentiment 
was tested, first, by a letter presented to a 
few of Boston’s well known citizens. The 
responses were heartily reassuring. In- 
dorsed by such names, the same letter, ac- 
companied by a memorial to the President 
and to Congress, to which signatures were 
asked if the movement met with the ap- 
proval of the receiver, was sent to two 
hundred representative men in all sections 
of the country. The replies again were 
hearty and numerous, and the long list of 
distinguished signers was such as to com- 
mand the respectful and exceptional atten- 
tion of both bodies of our Congress. To 
insure favorable action, and to expedite it, 
an anti-lottery bill was drafted by an emi- 
nent jurist, and together with the memorial 
to the Senate was forwarded to Senator 
Hoar for introduction into the Senate. 
The memorial and the bill were promptly 
presented to that body Feb. 15, 1894, and 
were referred to the committee on judici- 
ary. The bill was amended in committee by 
nearly complete revision, and then was 
unanimously reported to the Senate. By 
amendment it lost nothing essential, and 
gained much in the clause relating to the 
carriage by mail of lottery matter, a clause 
which in the end became a perhaps im- 
portant factor in saving the bill, because of 
the Postmaster General’s active interest so 
secured. The opposition of Senator Vest 
in the first attempt to call up the bill, and 
of Senator Gorman on the second, and of 
both on the third, and the flimsiness of 
their reasons advanced, and the forced show 
of hands which Senator Hoar’s tactics made 
necessary, must be too well known to need 
restatement. 

Meanwhile, outside the Senate activity 
was ceaseless. Copies of the original me- 
morial with the list of signatures were sent 
to all the senators. Copies of the bill and 
circulars of information were widely sent 
to the press and to organizations for the 
promotion of political purity; memorials 
for signatures and return to the Senate 
were sent by the thousand to centers of 
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educational and religious life and of ag- 
gressive moral activity, as well as to indi- 
viduals throughout the land. Many written 
and many more printed appeals eliciting an 
expression of the public conscience through 
letters to the senators were mailed broad- 
cast, correspondents in Florida, New Or- 
leans, Kansas and elsewhere furnished in- 
formation from lottery strongholds, and 
paid agents gathered all newspaper matter 
bearing on the movements of both parties 
to the conflict. The daily presentations of 
petitions in the Senate kept the lottery 
question effectively before its members. 
On May 19 the bill passed the Senate with- 
out opposition and went to the House, where 
it was referred to the committee on judi- 
ciary, and later by that body to a sub-com- 
mittee of three. The aroused and growing 
current of public sentiment was now turned 
upon the House, yet, notwithstanding con- 
tinuous and increasing pressure from people 
and from press, for one ostensible reason 
and another the bill remained in the hands 
of this committee without action on it 
for nearly two months, and until bundreds 
of memorials and floods of letters from ad- 
dressed constituents to members of the 
committee and to members of the House 
resulted in action, and the taking of the 
bill from the sub-committee and putting it 
in the charge ef Mr. Broderick of Kansas 
with orders to report to the full committee. 
His early rendered and favorable report was 
approved by fifteen out of the seventeen 
members of the committee, and the bill with 
two innocent amendments was reported to 
the House for action on July 27. With the 
bill at length fairly before the House, simi- 
lar efforts to those which had been formally 
made for keeping it continuously before 
the Senate were now directed to the same 
end in the House. The bill was called up 
but once before adjournment, and then 
under the rule of unanimous consent. Mr. 
Hayes of Iowa, a representative of the 
liquor interests of the rive: cities, objecting, 
it went over until the reassembling of Con- 
gress in December last. 

In the interim plans were matured for 
reaching the more influential citizens of 
the country in yet larger number in quest 
of their co-operation when Congress recon- 
vened. The most humiliating and disheart- 
ening experience of the campaign was at 
this time encountered. The growing pro- 
portions of the undertaking, exhausted 
funds and three months of ill health, re- 
sulting from already excessive labor, pre- 
cluded the possibility of a continuance of 
the single-handed manual as well as mental 
labor by which the work had thus far been 
done. The urgent, long continued, varied 
and ineffective efforts to secure from the 
Christian public a small but sufficient sub- 
scription cannot be here described. No 
aggressiveness nor show of strength nor 
cunning strategy on the part of the enemy 
proved so disheartening as this apathy of 
the church. The religious press was asked 
to aid by making lists of the most influential 
of every 250 or so of its subscribers, and by 
mailing to them documents and appeals 
sent to the editorial rooms. Colleges and 
universities sent catalogues of graduates 
with the names and residences of those 
marked whose interest and effective effort 
might be counted on, or else mailed for- 
warded material directly to them. By these 
and other means the country was again 
veached and through new channels, and the 
response was again so hearty and effective 
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that the:members of the committees on 
rules and the judiciary, to whom it was 
asked that special direction be directed, 
were deluged with letters and appeals, and 
the House had its attention continuously 
directed to the matter by a steady flow of 
memorials. 

Following such preparatory efforts out- 
side Congress, the bill was again called up 
on unanimous consent, this time to be ob- 
jected to by a Mr. Davey of New Orleans. 
Again it was called up in the same manner, 
and again objected to by the lottery expo- 
nent. The Speaker nevertheless intimated 
his willingness that the bill should be called 
up at any time when Mr. Broderick should 
find a favorable opportunity, i. e., during a 
morning hour when Mr. Davey was found to 
be absent, At one such time Mr. Broderick 
secured recognition and called up the bill, 
which the Speaker ordered read by the clerk 
preliminary to a vote upon it. With the 
reading of the last line Mr. Davey appeared, 
entering from the lobby, and reached his 
desk in time to again object. His sole ex- 
ploit on the floor of the House during the 
entire session seems to have been limited 
to objecting to the consideration of this 
bill, on orders, as he claimed, from his con- 
stituents. 

The closing days of Congress were at 
hand. The chances of the bill’s considera- 
tion grew smaller with each passing day, 
and the hope of its passage was practically 
abandoned by most of its friends. The 
struggle had been too long and too costly, 
and the moral energy put into it by a great 
people had been too great, and the respon- 
sibility thereby imposed on the campaign 
leader was too sacred, to make surrender 
justifiable so long as a fighting chance re- 
mained. With a return to Boston the last 
move of the marshaled forces was planned 
and swiftly made. It was resolved to stand 
by the guns to the last and to fight to the 
finish with intensified energy. Fourteen 
thousand sheets, containing information as 
to the status of the bill, a copy of the bill, 
the names of the members of the com- 
mittees to be reached and an appeal to 
action were sent to the districts of doubt- 
ful and wavering members and others 
were scattered broadcast. The result was 
a downpour of roused and righteous senti- 
ment too great to be withstood. Members 
who had previously received hundreds or 
even a thousand letters urging early and 
favorable action upon the bill were now 
overwhelmed, at first by letters and then 
by telegrams. On Friday afternoon of 
March 1, out of twenty or more clamorous 
for recognition, the Speaker gave Mr. Brod- 
erick the floor, and within ten minutes the 
simple procedure, which it had cost nine 
months of continuous and costly work to 
effect, was closed. 

The dramatic story of the after eventful 
and perilous course of the bill from this 
point on to its signature by the President is 
too well known to need a detailed following 
here. At every step its progress was re- 
sisted, not by open means and antagonizing 
speech, but by adroit parliamentary tactics, 
plausible and masterly maneuvering, and 
death dealing delays. The manner of its 
rescue by the strategic move of its friends; 
the long night vigil of one senator and the 
persistent aggressiveness of another; the 
alarming interruption caused by an execu- 
tive session of three hours, which by so 
much longer postponed the time of the 
possible consideration of the bill; the final 
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forward move at two o’clock in the morning 
of the fourth, at a moment when the wily 
opponents found themselves thrown into 
confusion by a gap in the procession of bills 
from the House to the Senate, which left 
them nothing on which to lay their hands 
for obstructive purposes; the tardy enroll- 
ment of the bill; its late signature by the 
Vice-President; its dispatch at 10.50 to the 
Executive Mansion; its safe delivery there 
close to noon; the manner of securing for it, 
so late in coming, the President’s attention 
out of that mass of congressional product 
previously thrown in—all this story of three 
day’s precarious position during that parlia- 
mentary tug-of war, and that final victory 
within five minutes of the stroke of twelve, 
will never be forgotten. 
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TUSKEGEE AS IT LOOKS TO AN 
OUTSIDER. 


BY ANNA L, DAWES. 


The traveling public is already familiar 
with Hampton, and imagines that it knows 
the last word on the subject of industrial 
schools. Nevertheless, after an exception- 
ally large acquaintance for an amateur with 
this variety of educational institutions, I 
have recently found so much that is new 
and interesting in Tuskegee that I am 
moved to enlighten my fellows thereupon. 

The heart of the Black Belt is new coun- 
try to one who is familiar only with the 
Northern and Western parts of our world, 
and in so many ways speaks a language of 
its own that it behooves one to listen before 
claiming a knowledge of the negro ques- 
tion. It is even pertinent to inquire, 
Where and what is Tuskegee? Familiar as 
is the name of Booker T. Washington in New 
England, or familiar as it ought to be, a 
very little inquiry proves how vague and 
unfamiliar that acquaintance is, and justi- 
fies some explanation. 

In Central Alabama, a few hours south of 
Atlanta, you will find a beautiful little 
Southern town so situated on the uplands 
that the old cotton planters built them- 
selves fine mansions there as summer resorts 
from the plantation heat, for, be it known, 
it takes heat to grow cotton—heat long and 
fierce. There they established a flourishing 
seminary for young ladies and a court 
house, market place and churches, as well 
as tall pillared houses, all testifying to the 
aristocratic atmosphere of the place. The 
visitor cannot but wonder that the very 
stones in the streets do not cry out to find 
Tuskegee known to the world of today only 
as the home of a famous school for negroes! 
It is doubtful if poetic justice ever com- 
mends itself to those who experience it. 

Into this thoroughly Southern atmosphere, 
and a Philistine atmosphere at that, a little 
more than a dozen years ago came Booker T. 
Washington, a young graduate from Hamp- 
ton, sent there by General Armstrong to 
take advantage of the $2.000 the State of 
Alabama had tardily appropriated for the 
education of the Black Belt. Tact, general- 
ship, executive ability and power both to see 
and to seize the moment of success, a wide 
outlook and a clear vision, intellectual 
ability, the humility which is ready to copy 
and the boldness which originates, a great 
personal simplicity, and yet the quality of 
attracting friends and the character to hold 
them—all these things were comprised ip 
actual or possible development in this son of 
a despised race, a race which it is sometimes 
claimed is incapable of intelligence and 
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without the power of achievement! Some 
of these qualities enabled him to inspire 
such confidenee in those who knew him 
best that General Marshall—of blessed mem- 
ory in Boston and Hampton—himself lent 
Mr. Washington the $8,000 necessary to buy 
the plantation on which the school is now 
situated, and in less than a year it was paid 
through contributions he had gathered in 
the North. 

Other qualities enabled Mr. Washington 
gradually to disarm the prejudices of his 
white neighbors, so that today they will 
visit his school, will buy its produce and 
sell goods for its needs. They have been 
known to shake hands with its teachers and 
sit upon the platform with them, and a 
Southern Presbyterian clergyman from Tus- 
kegee lectures in the school. 

If these seem but straws to the New Eng- 
land reader, let him remember that the 
wind blew, and still does blow, the other 
way, in hurricane fashion, and though these 
be but gentle breezes they mark a decided 
change in this quarter. Still other qualities 
enabled this great educator to see the need 
of his people and to gauge their possibili- 
ties better than any of his predecessors, and 
to this fact is to be attributed a certain suc- 
cess in dealing with this problem, which is 
unique. Following the lines and working 
out the ideals of General Armstrong, he de- 
parted from his pattern here and reached 
out beyond it there; he even dared to fall 
short of it sometimes to fit his work to the 
Southern negro. How well he has done it 
is perhaps epitomized in the phrase of an 
old negro, ‘* If we had twenty like him, we’d 
reach the millennium befo’ we knowd it.”’ 

In some sense Booker Washington is Tus- 
kegee, as General Armstrong was Hampton, 
but the outward and visible signs of this 
inward working are not inconsiderable. 
Thirty-six buildings scattered over several 
hundred acres make a community with a 
life of its own. They are of every size and 
shape. Some large brick buildings, like 
Alabama Hall, or the Cassidy Industrial 
Building, or the laundry, some large wooden 
structures like the school building, or the 
Phelps Bible School, but more of them are 
small cottages where one kind of work or 
another is carried on, or the home of some 
officer of the school. But every one of 
them, large or small, brick or wood, has 
been built by the pupilsthemselves, A prac- 
tical method of teaching and an object les- 
son of incalculable value. It is probably 
needless to speak in detail of the work of 
the school, but certain new departures are 
too significant to be passed over. 

First, let it be understood that all the 
teachers are colored, or, more properly, 
negroes, since many of them are nearly 
white. This fact has an important bearing 
on the value of Tuskegee as an object les- 
son and inspiration to the black man, and 
is still more important as a testimony to 
the unbelieving white man. Bearing this 
in mind, it was especially interesting to 
find mechanical drawing taught with great 
success by a cultivated gentleman, a grad- 
uate of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and improved agriculture by an- 
other college graduate of ability. More- 
over, this is perhaps the only place in the 
South where the already established col- 
ored minister is taken in hand and edu- 
cated into a real knowledge of the Bible 
aod how to preach a sermon and to read 
ahymn. Columns might be written on the 
value of the idea of the Bible school, the 
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excellent method by which the plan is 
worked out under an able clergyman, and 
the influence it is already exerting. 

The work at Tuskegee is by no means 
confined to its own borders. Every Satur- 
day Mrs. Washington, a true helpmeet to 
her husband in all his plans and efforts, 
gathers together the women of the sur- 
rounding country and, in a sort of moth- 
ers’ meeting, considers with them the wants 
of their daily lives. Following the old plan 
of teaching by actual work, she is assisted 
by the girls of the senior class, and thus 
they learn to go and do likewise in other 
communities. This gathering attracts the 
women, old and young, who hang about 
the streets of a Southern town every Satur- 
day. They are taught the use of sheets 
and bidden to beware of spending too much 
time and all their money on patchwork 
quilts; they are advised how and what 
to cook; they are instructed in spending 
money; neatness is inculcated, personal 
and domestic; and the care and develop- 
ment of children is discussed. These women, 
most of them, still work in the fields all 
day, and, if they no longer feel the blows of 
an overseer, it is only too common to hear 
that their husbands beat them if they do 
not work. Some strong influence is cer- 
tainly at work under those conditions to 
persuade them to decent and orderly living. 

In like manner an influence, the strength 
of which one must feel to realize, goes out 
from Tuskegee as from its sister schools all 
over the South, impelling its graduates to 
work for their race. ‘‘What can I do for 
my people?”’ is the keynote of lives that 
might perhaps think themselves entitled to 
achieve an individual destiny. This strong 
missionary impulse sends them out to estab- 
lish smaller schools all over the Black Belt, 
under circumstances personally so trying 
that their recital would be called exagger- 
ated sectional feeling. They like to call 
these schools ‘‘ stars in the darkness” and 
no better figure need be sought. This same 
missionary impulse brings educated men 
and women back to these large institutions 
to teach these teachers, choosing the re- 
proach of their people above the riches of 
Egypt. When we shall see such a spirit of 
service in the white race the ‘‘social prob- 
lems’’ that so constantly pervade our talk 
will be already half solved. 

It is because of the influence of Tuskegee 
on its environment that the Negro Uonfer- 
ence held there every year is so extremely 
interesting. On one day the old South, in 
the shape of the negro farmer, poorly edu- 
cated, if at all, and poorly clad, gathers 
there to discuss his difficulties and seek 
their remedy. On the next day the new 
South, in the persons of the young men and 
women, white and black, who are educat- 
ing the black boys and girls, gather there 
to compare progress. 

Itis hard to tell which is the most inter- 
esting to the lay observer. In the first con- 
ference they discuss two classes of prob- 
lems, those which beset them as they do 
the poor white men roundabout, such as 
the evils and dangers of mortgages, with the 
apparent inevitableness of that course; the 
need of land in small quantities and the 
eager desire to get it, over against the op- 
position to breaking up the large farms and 
plantations; the necessity of planting some 
other crops with the cotton; and those 
problems peculiar to their race—the advan- 
tage to the black man of the South as a 
field of labor, since he cannot get a place 
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to work at the North; the advisability of 
working out his own problem at home 
rather than follow that will-o’-the wisp, 
emigration; the duty of a stronger moral 
character and a sterner standard of morals; 
the need of education for the masses, and 
the value of multiplying such conferences 
on a smaller scale. 

In the educational conference the place 
and work of the educated man and woman 
was discussed, the need and possibility of 
dignifying labor, the opportunity of the 
small country school, the best aim and 
methods of education and the silent proc- 
esses by which caste may be disintegrated. 

If any one doubts the native capability 
of the negro race and the result of really 
educating it, let him go to Tuskegee on 
one of these occasions. It is quite safe to 
predict that he will come away not only a 
convert but an apostle. And to further 
this conversion, which just now is quite as 
necessary at the North as at the South, 
it may not be amiss to mention that the 
process of going is very easy. You have 
only to leave Washington by the Southern 
Railroad in the morning or evening, and 
without change of cars, after a journey of 
twenty-four hours through a most pictur- 
esque and interesting country, will arrive 
at the little station of Chehaw, Ala., within 
five miles of the school. You. may drive 
that five miles, or you may ride on an 
absurd little railway train, like nothing so 
much asa ‘play’ railway, which will fur- 
nish the element of humor to your journey. 

And still further let me urge upon some 
of the friends of this people and this school 
the gift of a new chapel. Its very prosper- 
ity creates its need, and one has only to see 
the crowded hall in which 700 students 
gather daily to feel how great is the need 
and what a blessing such a building would 
be. Let me beg of some lover of his coun- 
try to give a chapel to Tuskegee. 


A FERVID REVIVAL IN GLOVERS- 
VILLE, N. Y. 

The churches in Gloversville have recently 
been visited with a revival of unusual power. 
Several months ago a union of nine churches 
was organized, and Mr. W. E. Geil of Dayles- 
town, Pa., was invited to conduct the services. 
Under his direction prayer meetings were 
held once a week for two months before the 
union services began. The city was divided 
into six districts, a section was given to each 
church, the pastors assigned the leaders of 
the meetings, and about 140 cottage meetings 
a week were held, with a total average attend- 
ance of 1,800. The success of the later move- 
ment was largely due to these preparations. 

The union services, beginning Feb. 7, were 
held in the largest meeting house in the city 
and continued for seventeen days. Crowds 
were turned away every evening and an over- 
flow meeting was held each weekday night, 
and on Sunday evening three were held. Mr. 
Geil’s preaching is intensely evangelical, and 
his oratory picturesque. At the close of the 
sermon personal work with the unconverted 
was conducted in a systematic manner. Asa 
result 1,250 persons signed cards, Among 
them are many young people and able men. 
The work was powerful in every Sunday 
school. Entire classes were converted. 

The gathering of converts into the churches 
is now in progress. Great additions have 
been made to the Baptist and Methodist soci- 
eties, and many will probably unite with the 
Congregational church at the next commun- 
ion, when the new edifice will be ready. 
This is undoubtedly one of the most powerful 
religious movements which has taken place in 
the State during the past winter. w. E. P. 
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The Home 
A MAROH MORNING. 


BY ANGELINA W. WRAY. 


A mist of purple is on the hills, 
The valleys are dim below ; 
One sweet bird-note through the silence thrills, 
Though the fields are lost in snow. 
The willow tassels of gold and green 
In the tremulous breezes sway, 
And only a wavering gleam of light 
Quivers from skies of gray. 


O! quiet world, in a peaceful dream, 
Your trouble forgotten quite, 

Patient and still in the hush you lie 
While the morning ends the night. 

Full soon to sorrow you must awake, 
Must struggle and grieve and pray ; 

But the Lord of Life looks tenderly down, 
In the dawning light of day. 


His great heart throbs with the grief and pain, 
The burden each soul must bear, 

And joy and comfort and strength He brings 
To lighten your load of care. 

So, quiet world, you have naught to fear 
While the wavering light grows plain, 

For awake or asleep His love is near, 
And He cannot love in vain. 


ee 


The tendency toward more outdoor life 
among Americans is indicated by the organi- 
zation of a company in New Jersey to build 
and lease house boats for summer use. It 
is acommon sight on English rivers to see 
families living in these floating cottages, but 
the origin of the fashion may be traced to 
China, India and other Oriental countries. 
Each house boat, with accommodations for 
about ten persons, has the requisite number 
of berths, a good-sized living room, kitchen, 
storeroom, lavatories, etc., with open but 
shaded decks for fair weather and a small 
boat for landing and visiting. The estimated 
rental of such a craft equipped for service, 
but unfurnished, is from five hundred dollars 
and upward for a season. For those who 
enjoy journeying on the water this novel 
way of going from place to place will un- 
doubtedly prove attractive and bring the 
pleasures of yachting within the reach of 
slender purses. The healthfulness of the 
proposed mode of travel is one of its strong 
points, and the facilities for it are much 
better in American than in English waters. 


This bit of wholesome counsel to one of 
her own sex from Dr, Grace Peckham 
Murray of New York is a better “spring 
tonic’? than any of the quack nostrums 
recommended under that name: ‘ My ad- 
vice to women is to live enthusiastically in 
the present, forget the past and hope in 
the future.’’ The victims of nervous de- 
pression and irritable unreasonableness 
come more frequently from the ranks of 
idlers than of workers. In reply to a busi- 
ness man who was deploring his recent 
losses a certain physician said, ‘‘ You have 
suffered from bad investments but you have 
saved your wife from chronic invalidism. 
All she needed was something to do.” Be- 
sides the advantages accruing to the physical 
system from adopting Dr. Murray’s phi- 
losophy of living, the woman who has in- 
terests outside of herself becomes more fair- 
minded and tolerant in spirit. Narrowness 
and bitterness seldom characterize the busy 
mother, the earnest teacher, the self-ap- 
pointed philanthropist or the brave wage- 
earner. As one of the latter class said the 
other day, ‘‘We have no time to sit in 
judgment on other people.” 
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HOW TO OOLLEOT PRINTS. 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL. 


The term “ prints,’”’ which was formerly 
imited to a technical usage, may in these 
days properly enough be extended to in- 
clude all sorts of pictures in black and 
white—etchings, engravings on steel and 
wood, photographs and half-tones. A col- 
lection, therefore, may be almost priceless in 
value, consisting of rare old etchings by 
Rembrandt, woodcuts by Albert Diirer and 
other great masters, or it may be a cheap 
affair, made up of small photographs and 
chance magazine illustrations. But collec- 
tions of any sort are not to be judged by 
pecuniary standards, Their true value is 
in their educational influence. The con- 
noisseur does not perhaps derive any more 
satisfaction from his portfolio of old etch- 
ings than does an enterprising schoolboy 
from his scrap-book of half-tones. Both are 
interested and educated according to their 
capacity. 

The most popular print collection of the 
day is one consisting of photographs. The 
fashion was set by the European tourist re- 
turning laden with views of the places vis- 
ited and works of art seen. The contagion 
spread rapidly. Ifit is not yet true, as is 
sometimes claimed, that ‘‘ all Americans go 
to Europe,’’ it certainly appears that all 
Americans desire to go, and the next thing 
to doing this is to bring Europe and its 
treasures into our homes through photo- 
graphs. These may be had either of im- 
porters, who obtain them directly from 
the great foreign photographers—Alinari, 
Brogi, Braun, Haufstaengl, etc.—or of 
American photographers, who make excel- 
lent reproductions of the imported article. 

The artistic and educational interest of 
a collection depends very much upon the 
judgment used in making the selections and 
the method of classifying them. Chosen 
merely for their prettiness, and arranged 
hit or miss in the album, they lose half 
their worth. Every picture should be 
studied both wxsthetically and historically 
and put beside another to which it bears 
some definite relation. 

The simple classification adopted in the 
catalogues of art dealers has been followed 
by some collectors, and is not without ad- 
vantages. In this the views form one grand 
division, photographs of paintings another, 
those of sculpture a third. The views are 
arranged according to countries, and the 
paintings and statues according to artists 
in alphabetical order. This system may 
be recommended as convenient, but it is 
in no sense educational. That Botticelli’s 
work should be placed beside Rosa Bon- 
heur’s because the name of both artists 
begins with B gives no clew to the nation- 
ality or history of either, and leaves in the 
mind a confused sense of an altogether 
meaningless connection between an Italian 
Renaissance Madonna painter and a modern 
French animal painter. 

If we wish our collection to be some sort 
of a guide or index of travel or history, we 
must adopt a different system of procedure. 
Taking as our grand divisions the different 
countries of Europe—England, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Spain—we 


may arrange all the photographs connected 


with the art or scenery of each nationality 
in chronological order under these heads. 
Thus architecture, sculpture and painting 
will be brought together as they should be, 
for these three arts are inseparably con- 
nected. We can understand Michael An- 
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gelo’s Moses and David all the better for 
comparing them with his frescoes on the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel as well as with 
his architectural plan in St. Peter’s, 

As an example of this method of classifi- 
cation let us plan the proper arrangement 
for photographs under the topic Italy. We 
should begin with views of the Roman Fo- 
rum, the Pantheon, the Arch of Titus, the 
Coliseum, Pompeii and other remains of 
the early Italian civilization. These should 
be followed by Roman sculpture, as the 
Apollo Belvidere, the Antinous, the busts 
of the emperors, etc. Then come the paint- 
ings of the catacombs, the mosaics, a view 
of the Mamertine Prison and other early 
Christian monuments. Old churches scat- 
tered throughout Italy, as at Ravenna and 
Assisi, follow in proper order, together with 
the sculpture and painting which were con- 
temporary. Giotto’s tower should be ac- 
companied by his frescoes in the Spanish 
chapel of Santa Maria Novella, and to these 
should be added selections from the paint- 
ings of his contemporaries Duccio (Sienese) 
and Cimabue, as well as the beautiful pul. 
pit sculpture of the Pisani. Dante also 
should be represented in this group as one 
of the most prominent figures in Italian 
history. The Bargello portrait and the bust 
at Naples are the best for this purpose. 

The work of the later fourteenth and 
early fifteenth centuries is illustrated by 
Brunelleschi’s splendid dome at Florence, 
Ghiberti’s bronze gates and Fra Angelico’s 
paintings. These should be followed by a 
portrait of Savonarola (Bartolommeo’s is 
the best), whose noble character exercised 
such an influence upon his times, 

The Cinque Cento is so rich that the col 
lector finds it hard to begin and impossible 
to end his choices from this great era. If 
only a few photographs can be bought at a 
time, let these be representative works. 
Help on this point may be found in the 
standard authorities on the history of art. 
Some valuable books are Liibke’s History 
of Art, Franz von Reber's [History of Medi- 
zeval Art, Charles I. Hemans’s two works, 
History of Ancient Christianity and Sacred 
Art, and Medieval Christianity and Sacred 
Art, and all the works of Mrs. Jameson and 
Mrs. Clement. 

The system of classification I have out- 
lined may be somewhat modified by those 
especially interested in travel by subdivid- 
ing the countries into their principal cities 
and grouping the pictures under these sub- 
divisions. Thus, Italy is subdivided into 
Rome, Florence, Venice, etc., and all the 
photographs arranged accordingly, still 
preserving the chronological order. This 
method is very attractive, especially for a 
small collection, but if carried out rigidly 
it sometimes necessitates a sacrifice of his- 
tory to travel. For instance, as Raphael’s 
greatest picture, the Sistine Madonna, is in 
Dresden, to place it under Germany would 
separate it far from the other works of the 
same master. 

Totally unlike the historical classification 
is one which is based on purely artistic 
principles. The lover of beauty and the 
student of art and archeology will find em- 
inent satisfaction in arranging photographs 
under art subjects, in order tc compare the 
varying conceptions and methods of differ- 
ent artists. Let me illustrate by mention- 
ing some of the collections I have seen. 
One is a collection of triumphal arches and 
includes, besides all the fine ancient arches 
of Rome, the arch of Trajan at Ancona, the 
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arch of Alfonso of Aragon at Naples, the 
eighteenth century arch at Florence and 
the modern arches at Marseilles, Milan, 
Munich, St. Petersburg and Paris. Another 
shows the history of campaniles in a chron- 
ological series of the towers of Europe, be- 
ginning with S, Apollinare at Ravenna and 
ending with the new Old South at Boston. 

Those interested in Egyptology would 
enjoy a collection of obelisks, which, to be 
complete, should include views from Egypt, 
Rome, Paris, London and New York. By 
far the most interesting sort of architectural 
collection is a set of temples and cathedrals, 
showing all the great styles from the Par- 
thenon at Athens to the Cologne Cathedral, 
and containing views from Greece, Turkey, 
Italy, France, Germany and England. If 
the collector must economize, and desires a 
comprehensive set, the number of photo- 
graphs may be limited to two for each 
cathedral, and these should show the facade 
anda general interior view. 

Applying the idea of classification by sub- 
jects to photographs of sculpture and paint- 
ing, a delightful variety of studies is pre- 
sented. A collection of illustrations of the 
Greek myths—as those of Perseus, Hercules, 
or of Cupid and Psyche—is of great inter- 
est. Even more valuable and suggestive is 
a set of Madonnas, of St. Johns, of Adora- 
tions, Pietds, Resurrections, etc. To place 
the virgin of Bellini or of Raphael beside 
that of Holbein or Diirer gives a new in- 
sight into art; to compare Michael Angelo’s 
sculptured Pieta with Guido Reni’s paint- 
ing of the same subject conveys a deeper 
realization of the meaning of both. 

Having myself a special fondness for pic- 
tures of children I have brought together 
from many sources a lovely group of child 
faces showing many types of character. 
Among them are Van Dyck’s Turin group 
of the children of Charles I; the wonderful 
equestrian portrait of that little eighteenth 
century Spanish prince, Don Carlos Baltha- 
sar, by Velasquez; heads of children by 
Reynolds and Greuze; groups by Murillo, 
Gainsborough, Meyer von Bremen and 
others, and a few charming pictures of 
child-angels by Rubens and Murillo. 

A word in behalf of the children. They 
eagerly turn over the pages of older people’s 
art albums and long to have collections of 
their own. They need not wait until they 
have judgment and money enough to own 
photographs. Let them begin at once to 
cut from book catalogues and the cheaper 
magazines and weeklies half.tone portraits, 
views and any other interesting pictures 
they may find. A little friend of mine has 
a wonderful book made of this material. 
It has pages devoted to authors, artists, 
musicians and rulers—an arrangement both 
interesting andinstryctive. Toclassify pic 
tures in this way ts an excellent training 
for a child, and will develop the taste and 
judgment for the more pretentious collec- 
tions of after years. 

PRES AAS PS see 


There is no virtue in wearying one’s self 
unnecessarily. For fear of appearing indolent 
women will stand hours at a time in the 
kitchen when much of the work could be 
equally well done sitting. Beating eggs, roll- 
ing out cookies, ironing small articles, wash- 
ing dishes, etc., are forms of labor to which a 
sitting position may be easily adapted. But 
in order to be comfortable the seat should be 
high enough to bring the elbows above the 
table and allow freedom of motion. A foot- 
stool then becomes necessary. Few women 
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realize that standing is far more tiresome 
than walking. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S UNEARNED 
INCOME. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


The United States government annually 
receives a large income which might be 
called ‘‘a revenue derived from the care- 
less and unfortunate.’’ This sum varies 
from year to year, but in the last thirty 
years it has run well up into the millions. 
During the war period the income swelled 
to large proportions, but better business 
methods have of late years reduced the 
amount, and, as the government takes every 
precaution possible to discover the rightful 
owners, it manages to restore a great deal 
of this unearned income, 

One of the greatest sources of revenue in 
this respect is from the loss and destruc- 
tion of treasury notes. It is estimated that 
up to the present time the government has 
made about $15,000,000 by the loss and de- 
struction of these notes. Probably half a 
million dollars are added to the govern- 
ment’s income annually from this same 
source. This includes the destruction of 
treasury notes, silver certificates, gold cer- 
tificates and national bank notes. These 
notes are lost and destroyed in various 
ways, through the carelessness or misfor- 
tune of the owners. The notes may be lost 
by the original owners, but if others find 
them the government makes nothing by 
them. In cases of fire, however, the gev- 
ernment is sure to make a handsome profit. 
The notes and bank bills destroyed can 
never be presented for redemption, and the 
government makes just so much out of the 
transaction, If the notes are only partly 
destroyed and charred by the fire, the gov- 
ernment will redeem them after they have 
been examined by experts and their regis- 
tered numbers deciphered. But the vast 
amount that is totally destroyed by fire 
and water can never be restored, and the 
government must swell its own income 
without any fault on its part. 

Every time the government issues treas- 
ury bonds the secretary of the treasury 
could figure out from past experiences a 
certain large profit that would be derived 
from the destruction of many of them 
through careless or unfortunate people. 
Recently we have read about the treasury 
issuing $50,000,000 worth of these bonds, 
and fully $100,000 of these may be counted 
as sure profit to the government. Since 
1847 it is estimated that bonds representing 
$1,250,000 are outstanding which will prob- 
ably never be presented for redemption. 
They have gone the way of many other 
queer things in this world—have been de- 
stroyed by fire or lost where they will never 
be found again. Of course the government 
is pledged to redeem them if ever presented, 
and they do not become outlawed by time. 
Occasionally some very ancient bonds turn 
up in queer places, found buried in the soil, 
or in some old miser’s hut, and they have 
to be paid as if issued only this year. 

If a coupon bond has only been injured, 
or even totally destroyed, the owner can 
obtain a duplicate from the government if 
he can submit satisfactory proof, and givé 
good bonds for double the full value. Many 
bonds are mutilated and destroyed every 
year, and duplicates are constantly issued. 
In 1878 the Manhattan Bank ef New York 
lost through robbery $1,600,000 worth of 
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bonds, and the treasury issued duplicates. 
This, however, is an unusual occurrence, 
and Congress had to make a special law for 
the bank on account of the vast amount in- 
volved. Strictly speaking the government 
could have refused to issue duplicates and 
could have made this neat sum, for lost 
coupon bonds are not restored. Only de- 
stroyed and mutilated bonds are duplicated. 
The finder of the bonds might have them 
redeemed before the report of the loss could 
be investigated, and if new ones were issued 
the treasury would lose instead of gaining. 
Registered bonds that have been lost can be 
duplicated if satisfactory proof is submitted 
that the loss was real. In order to do this 
the claimant must give the number and 
denomination of the bond and tell where it 
was purchased, deposited and a full history 
of it, as well as furnishing personal bonds 
and witnesses. 

A third source of revenue for the govern- 
ment is from the gold and silver coins that 
we daily handle. In the first place about 
$100,000 worth of silver coin is used in the 
arts and trades in this country annually, 
and as the actual silver value of a dollar is 
much less than the face value, the govern- 
ment makes a profit of about $40,000 from 
this transaction. The government also 
makes a neat sum by purchasing gold and 
silver coin that has been worn and mutilated 
at the bullion value, and then reissuing the 
coins as new ones. The cost of coining is 
small, and the profits in this transaction 
very large. Then, again, gold and silver 
coins disappear in mysterious ways every 
year. Some, of course, are lost through fire 
and water, and others cut up for jewelry 
and ornaments. In all of this disappear- 
ance from circulation the government profits 
handsomely. It would be impossible to 
give an exact estimate of how much the 
treasury makes from the coins annually 
through loss, destruction, mutilation and 
abrasion, but it certainly is over $100,000. 

Finally, the post office is an odd source 
of government revenue, and here, too, we 
find large amounts of unearned money flow- 
ing into Uncle Sam’s coffers. Quite re- 
cently the government made an accounting 
of the amount on hand in the post office 
at Washington accumulated from unpaid 
money orders in the last thirty years. The 
sum was estimated to be about $1,300,000. 
This sum accumulated, despite the fact that 
the post office authorities time and again 
advised the remitter and remittee of the 
money being unpaid. What more could be, 
done? The money is held for many years, 
and is finally turned over to the post office 
authorities for general use. 

Lost postal orders, and those never 
claimed for payment, will easily average 
$50,000 to $75,000 a year, and this is all 
profit to the government. What is the 
mystery connected with all of these money 
orders, ranging from a dollar up to ten and 
twenty dollars? If one could look behind 
the scenes some interesting facts of per- 
sonal history might be disclosed. Careless 
people have sent wrong addresses, or the 
would-be receivers haye moved to other 
parts of the country, and the long expected 
money never reached them. 

The amount the government makes in 
stamps is enormous every year. Every 
time a child destroys a stamp he enriches 
the government to the extent of its value. 
A small amount probably, but two cents 
here and two there run up into the thou- 
sands of dollars in the course of a year. 
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Stamp collectors also increase the post office 
department’s unearned income. They pur- 
chase the stamps at the regular price and 
put them away, while the government is 
never called upon to perform its duty, of 
carrying anything in return for them. 
Thousands of dollars are added to the post 
office in this way. Stamp collection has 
become such a universal mania now that it 
is reported on good authorities that many 
of the smaller countries constantly change 
their stamps and make new issues, in order 
to derive a handsome income from stamp 
collectors. Every new issue is in immediate 
demand, and the government sells thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth at once. Many of 
the South American republics are said to 
derive handsome incomes from this source. 





THE OLD OLOOK. 


BY MARY B. FERRY. 


Inside of the cottage all was cozy and 
bright; the firelight gleamed on the walls, 
flashed across the old clock that stood in 
the corner and shone on grandma’s face as 
she sat knitting in her high-backed chair. 
Harry and Ned lay on the rug, their heads 
pillowed on shaggy old Nep, the great dog, 
who had been their friend ever since they 
were babies. Outside the snow fell thickly 
and the wind howled down the chimney. 
The boys had been out in the snow and now, 
after their supper of roast apples and bread 
and milk, they were ready for one of grand- 
ma’s stories, 

‘*This is a story that my mother told 
me,’’ she began, ‘‘and it happened when 
she was a little girl. It was during the 
War of the Revolution and the New Eng- 
land villages and towns were overrun by 
the British soldiers, houses were burned 
and the men and boys forced to hide in the 
woods to avoid being taken prisoners. My 
mother’s father owned a large farm on the 
outskirts of the village. He had gone to the 
war with his two eldest sons, leaving my 
grandmother at home with three children, 
of whom the eldest was a boy about Harry’s 
age. His name was Harry too. Although 
only fourteen, he was a well-grown, manly 
boy, large for his age. 

“One cold, snowy night in December, as 
the mother and children had gathered about 
the fire, thinking sadly of those who were 
in camp, perhaps in battle, a loud knock 
resounded through the room and a neigh- 
bor entered hastily without waiting for a 
response. 

‘**T came to warn you,’ he said, excitedly, 
‘that a large party of British soldiers have 
entered the town and are compelling the 
people to quarter them in their houses, 
There has been a fight and a number of 
Americans taken prisoners. Harry there 
had better escape while he can; I am on my 
way to warn others,’ 

‘* As he left the house, they could hear in 
the distance the clatter of horses hoofs. 

‘**Go, my son, before it is too late,’ cried 
his mother. ‘The Lord will protect the 
innocent; go quickly.’ 

““*T cannot leave you and my little 
sisters,’ replied the boy. ‘Father told me 
to take care of you, and my place is’ here. 
I am not afraid.’ 

‘‘Tramp, tramp, tramp came the hoofs, 
nearer and nearer. 

‘**O, my son,’ cried his mother, as she 
heard the sound, ‘you must go, you will 
break my heart if you stay here,’ 
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**¢T cannot, mother,’ said Harry, firmly, 
‘ my place is here.’ 

*¢ Just then the great clock rang out the 
hour, and they could now hear the voices 
of the soldiers. A sudden thought struck 
the mother, and she opened the door of 
the clock. 

***Quick, Harry,’ she said, ‘I will hide 
youin the clock; they will never think of 
looking there.’ 

‘She pushed him into the clock and 
closed the door. There was just room 
enough inside for the boy to stand upright. 
The clock stood in the corner and in its 
back was a hole that a little mouse had 
gnawed. Harry blessed that mouse for the 
breathing place thus provided for him. The 
mother whispered a praycr as she soothed 
the frightened little girls and sat down to 
her spinning. Soon she heard the laughter 
of the soldiers as they dismounted and came 
up the steps. As she opened the door and 
the light from inside streamed out over the 
advancing group, she saw to her relief that 
they were all officers and looked like gentle- 
men. 

‘*¢We must have supper here, my good 
woman,’ said the foremost, as they entered 
the house, ‘and as quickly as possible, for 
we have far to ride tonight.’ 

‘¢ «My little daughters and I will do what 
we can for you,’ she replied, with quiet 
dignity. 

‘** This is a warm nest,’ said the officer, 
as he glanced around the bright room, ‘are 
you on the side of the king?’ 

‘““¢The King of Kings is on my side,’ she 
answered, as she bade the little girls pre- 
pare the table for the unwelcome guests. 

‘It did not take long for the hungry men 
to dispose of the generous fare provided for 
them, but to the mother and children it 
seemed hours. How long could her boy 
live in his close hiding place? Agonized 
prayers went up from her heart as she 
waited on the men. 

‘** Where is your husband, and have you 
no sons?’ asked the captain, as they left 
the table. 

‘¢* My husband and sons are fighting for 
their country, and may the Lord give them 
the victory!’ 

‘*The captain flushed angrily. ‘A nest 
of rebels, I perceive. Well for you, woman, 
if you had not spoken those words. I will 
search the house to be sure that none of the 
brood have been kept at home. Two of my 
men will stay here to see that none escape 
from the door, and you can go with the rest 
and show us the way.’ 

‘*The mother never knew how she lived 
through the next half-hour. Forced to go 
from room to room with her persecutors, 
trembling at every sound from below, her 
courage nearly failed as she thought of her 
brave boy in his hiding place, which might 
be discovered at any moment. But at last 
the long agony was over, the search had 
revealed nothing and the officers left the 
house. As the last one reached the door, 
however, the door of the clock slowly 
opened and Harry stepped out into the 
room. He stood transfixed at the sight of 
the young Englishman, who was a bright- 
faced, sunny-haired lad not much older 
than Harry’s eldest brother. 

‘¢6¢ My boy, my boy!’ exclaimed the poor 
mother. ‘You will not take him from me. 
Perhaps you have a mother at home who is 
praying for you now, think of her and spare 
another mother,’ and she knelt at his feet. 
‘My boy would not leave his mother, al- 
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though he might have been in safety now.’ 

‘* The young officer raised her gently, the 
tears were in his blue eyes. ‘I will not be- 
tray you,’ he said. ‘I have a mother at 
home.’ 

‘*He touched his cap and hastily joined 
his companions, and Harry clasped his 
mother in his arms,’”’ ° 

The fire flickered and burned low as 
grandma finished her story. It was bed- 
time. But still the old clock ticked on, as 
it had done all through the years, telling to 
each succeeding generation the story of 
youthful courage and faith and patriotism. 

ete 


A BACHELOR'S MENDING. 


The struggles of a man with implements 
that are considered exclusively feminine are 
thus humorously described by Edward Ingle- 
sant in Harper’s Bazar: 


A man, a needle and thread, and a loose 
bution! Can one well imagine a more piti- 
ful combination? Or is it ludicrons? I 
have never been quite able to determine to 
my satisfaction which it is. When it is 
some other man it is always funny; when it 
is I, it is anything but funny. But which- 
ever it may be, wretched indeed is the state 
of that man who has no woman to rely upon 
to keep his stockings darned, his buttons 
sewed on and his rips drawn together. I 
wonder if people know how wretched it 
really is? There seems to be an almost in- 
surmountable difficulty that stands in the 
way of a man’s ever learning to handle a 
needle properly. To begin with, he never 
threads the needle in the right way. He 
always doubles the thread and knots the 
ends together. This, he is told, is all 
wrong; a woman never does it. She simply 
puts the thread through the eye of the nee- 
dle, pulls it out a little way and knots one 
end, But how she succeeds in sewing with- 
out pulling the thread out of the needle at 
each stitch is, and always will be, a mystery 
to a man. 

Then, too, men do not use thimbles. I 
think I have never met one who knew how 
to use a thimble. A spool, a book, or the 
end of a table generally serves to push 
through a particularly obstinate needle. 
Ordinarily the bare fingers are used, which 
naturally results in making them sore for 
two or three days... . 

But the question of mending the holes in 
his socks is the serious one to a bachelor. 
I have heard of many ways. One man who 
despaired of ever accomplishing anything 
with a needle and thread used to tie a string 
around the hole and then hammer the 
bunch thus raised with a stone. I hardly 
think the result could have been very satis- 
factory. Another way, the way that most 
men adopt, I think, is to put the stocking 
on and then sewitup. This always leaves 
a hard ridge in the stocking, but that can 
be twisted around until it does not hurt 
very much. Under this method, however, 
a stocking soon reaches the end of its use- 
fulness and has to be thrown away. 

Probably the best way of all to mend 
stockings is to hire a woman, if one can 
think of it before he wants to put them on, 
to darn them. But that is where the trou- 
ble comes in. The buttons do not come off 
and the holes do not appear until the very 
last moment, and then one must do the 
mending himself or go without. 

There are penalties attached to the estate 
of bachelorhood, and this is one of them—a 
heavy one. Some few men are strong 
eneugh to stand up under the burden and 
carry it for years; the others, after a short 
resistance, weakly succumb and seek refuge 
in marriage, as they should. These latter 
are the wise ones. They have discovered 
the way, the only way, I am convinced, for 
the average man to get control of a needle 
and thread. 
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She knew that the gift of cooking was not 
vouchsafed by God to her, but sometimes she 
would do her best, by intellect, to win it. 
Whereas it is no more to be won by intellect 
than is divine poetry. An amount of strorg 
quick heart is needful, and the understanding 
must second itin the one art asin the other, 
—R. D. Blackmore, in Lorna Doone. 
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Closet and Hltar 


Stay with God in thy closet, for thou shalt 
not find so great peace anywhere else. 


How much more we might benefit by our 
knowledge of the great Biblical characters 
if we were to reflect more about them! 
Take Abraham, for instance. Most of us 
are familiar with the facts of his life as 
recorded in the Bible. But how many of 
us ever have fixed our attention upon him 
deliberately with the purpose of trying to 
understand the conditions of his life, how 
his character was deveioped, why his temp- 
tations were alluring and what his peculiar 
relations with God meant consciously to 
him? To endeavor thus to put one’s self 
in the place of such a man does not call 
for any extravagant exercise of the imagi- 
nation and it makes him and his times real 
as nothing else can. Such study should 
not be left for ministers only. We all may 
enjoy it and gain a blessing from it. 





Visions and dreams are not our life, but 
to do His will. We wait in thse light. 
Steadily we advance after Him into the ex- 
cellent glory. We are now with Him who 
loved us and gave Himself for us. He was 
dead, and He lives again, and we live in 
Him, Nothing can separate us from Him, 
if with our love we cling to Him.—Alez- 
ander McKenzie. 





*When once thou hast conceived and de- 
termined thy mission within thy soul, let 
naught arrest thy steps. Fulfill it with all 
thy strength; fulfill it whether blessed by 
love or visited by hate; whether strength- 
ened by others, or in the sad solitude that 
almost always surrounds the martyrs of 
thought. The path is clear before us; we 
are cowards, unfaithful to our own future, 
if, in spite of sorrows and delusions, we 
do not pursue it to the end.—Mazzini. 





The needs which God lays upon us hurt 
no man’s leisure, as leisure given to God 
hurts no man’s work. It is our own self- 
chosen employments, the cares wherewith 
we cumber ourselves, which hinder prayer. 
—Dr. Pusey. 





Alone. yet not alone, 

My Father is with me; 
To be alone with God is good, 
A very blessed solitude, 

And perfect company. 


O fellowship of love! 
O still, small voice within, 
Whose whisper fills the earth and heaven, 
And peace unto my heart hath given, 
And cleansing to my sin. 





Difficulties are the stones out of which 
all God houses are built.—F. W. Faber. 





help us to receive Thy secret teaching 
as it comes to us in the events and inci= 
dents of our daily life, in what we are 
called to bear of evil and trouble, in the 
penalties suffered for our follies and in 
the revelations made to us in ourselves 
under the touch of different circum= 
stances. Let us not be divinely taugbt 
witbout learning Tby will. help us to 
feel Thy mercy in our punishments, and 
in our evil days Thy grace and strengtb. 
Help us so to meet and endure any injus= 
tice or veratious conduct from otbers 
that it may be a means of blessing. 
Help us to make our lives somewbat 
beautiful with some beauty of the Lord 
in whatever place we live, bowever nar= 
row the spbere and small the scope, witb 
sincerity and fidelity, and witb the spirit 
of kindness and love. Amen. 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


LESSON FOR MARCH 31. A GEOGRAPHICAL RE- 
VIEW. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATOHOGUE, N, Y. 


As all the places of the lessons of this 
quarter are near the Jordan River, they can 
easily be located by their distance and direc- 
tion from the river, which can be drawn by 
the following plan. Children old enough to 
count seventeen and use pencils can be taught 
to make this picture, and will enjoy it. 

Materials. A sheet of common ruled note 
paper and a pencil for each child and for the 
teacher; or she may use the blackboard 
marked off with seventeen horizontal lines. 
Have each step given below done by the chil- 
dren together. In repeating directions be 
careful to use the same words each time. 

1. Half way between the first and the 
second line make a dot. 

2. Right below this, on the second line, 
make another dot. 

3. Between these two dots draw a little kite. 
(Before doing this step recall the shape of a 
kite to the children’s minds by drawing an 
elongated diamond ) 

4. From the top of the kite make a little 
streamer reaching nearly to the top of the 
page of paper. 

5. On the third line, straight below the 
kite, make a dot. 

6. Half way between the fourth and the 
fifth line make another dot. 

7. Between these two dots draw a large 
kite three times as wide as the little kite. 

8. Draw a string between the little kite and 
the big one. 

9. On the twelfth line, counting from the 
top, straight below the kite, make a dot. 

10. On the seventeenth line, counting from 
the top, straight below the kite, make another 
dot. 

11. Draw a strong kite string (mark heavily 
with pencils) from the big kite to the dot on 
the twelfth line. 

12. The kites up in the air will fly away if 
they are not held or tied to something. Draw 
a tall post (a little wider than the big kite) 
from the end of the kite string (twelfth line) 
to the seventeenth line. Now tell the chil- 
dren that the kite streamer and string make a 
picture of the Jordan River, the little kite is 
Lake Merom, the big kite is Lake Galilee, and 
the post is the Dead Sea. 

The length of Lake Merom may be taken as 
a basis for measuring the distance of places 
from the Jordan. Call it ‘‘the measure.” 
Cut up old postal cards into strips of the right 
width for ‘‘the measure’”’ and give one to 
each child to use. 

Lesson 1. Macherus. Two measures down 
from the top of the Dead Sea and one measure 
to the right of it. 

Lesson 2. Plains of Bethsaida. Close to the 
town of Bethsaida at the top of Lake Galilee 
on the Jordan River, on the right side. 

Lesson 3. Capernaum. Directly across the 
Jordan from Bethsaida. 

Lesson 4. Cx#sarea Philippi. Two measures 
north of Lake Merom and one to the right of 
the Jordan. 

Lesson 5. Mount Hermon. 
north of Cxsarea Philippi. 

Lesson 6. Capernaum. 

Lesson 7. Probably near Jerusalem. About 
four measures to the left of the top uf the 
Dead Sea. 

Lesson 8. Near Jerusalem. 

Lesson 9. Bethany. About three measures 
to the left of the top of the Dead Sea. 

Lesson 10. In Perea beyond Jordan, prob- 
ably near Bethabara (where John baptized 
Jesus). About two measures directly north 
of the top of the Dead Sea and close to the 
Jordan on the right side. 

Lesson 11. Jericho. One measure directly 


Two measures 
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north of the top of the Dead Sea and one meas- 
ure to the left of the Jordan River. 
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HELPFUL HINTS. 


If you are troubled with red ants in the 
pantry try scattering a few whole cloves 
about the shelves. 


Save all your old undervests, drawers and 
flannel skirts for scrubbing cloths. There is 
nothing equal to old flannel for cleaning 
paint. 


No matter how perfect your plumbing ar- 
rapgements it is wise to use disinfectants lib- 
erally as often as once aweek. The old adage 
in respect to an ounce of prevention is pecul- 
iarly applicable to sink drains and similar 
outlets. 


In packing away winter garments if there 
are any which must be made over it is a good 
plan to do the ripping and sponging be- 
fore putting away. The danger of attracting 
moths is lessened by thus getting rid of the 
soiled parts, and it is a convenience, when 
the time comes for reconstruction, to have 
everything in readiness. 





“T prefer Cleve- 
land's Baking Pow- 
der to others be- 
cause it is pure 
and wholesome, it 
takes less for the 
same baking, it 
never fails, and 
bread and cake 
keep their fresh- 
ness and flavor.’ 


Superintendent New York 
Cooking School. 
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AME THUS LABEL 
THE GENUINE 


) )HARTSHORN) 


For improved and 
Economic Cookery 
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COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


For Delicious, 
Refreshing Beef Tea 
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The Conversation Corner. 


OW for some of those let- 


ters that went back into the 
drawer last week—as many 
as we can print in our two 
columns: 
HATFIELD, Mass. 
Deor Mr Martin: I am get- 
ting very much interested in 
stamps. I have got 120. I 
want an album and I find the 
best way is to be a Cornerer. 
I am going to have the one 
that costs fifty six cents. Jo- 
siab has the one that costs 
31.12. I am nine years old. 
@ Your friend, KATHARINE W. 
NEWTON CENTER, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am very much interested 
in the Corner. I read it every week and 
would like to join it. May I, please? I have 
{G2 stamps, some very fine Liberia ones, also 
some good Hawaiian ones. Please send me 
a collector’s list. Have you more of those 
large Japanese stamps? I have the two-sen 
and would like the five-sen. RoGErR G. 


Last night’s mail brought me from Japan 
a few more of the five-sen blue memorial 
stamps, so that if any Cornerers still wish 
to subscribe to the Orphanage stock, they 
can have as “coupons” one of the “‘ Jubi- 
lee’’ stamps for a ten-cent share— both 
‘* Jubilees’’ for two shares. Or, I can send 
them the one, two, three, four, five cent 
stamps (fives of present and old issues, 
canceled and uncanceled), at the rate of two 
stamps for each share. The two-cent U.S. 
that they send me should be uncanceled. 
The following from a former resid»nt in 
Hawaii may hit some collector: 

MIssouRI. 


... How canT get some of the Columbian 
stamps, say above fifteen cents? Could I ex- 
change rare Hawaiian stamps for them? 

M. A. L. 


PROVINCETOWN, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am eleven years old and 
I would like to become a Cornerer. Iam col- 
lecting sands, and do you know any one who 
is? I have overa hundred and four different 
kinds. One of my prettiest kinds is from the 
James River in Virginia. I have a little cat 
and his name is Jack and I think if he could 
speak he would send his love to Kitty Clover. 

Your constant reader, Mrriam C. 


A “constant reader’ will occasionally 
see names of sand-collectors in the Corner. 
For one such collector an old gold-digger 
kindly sent me from New Hampshire a spec- 
imen of sand which he 


... brought from California over forty 
years ago. It was obtained not far from 
where gold was first discovered on the North 
Fork of the American River. If the collector 
wili roll the vial slowly towards her, her 
sharp eyes will see quite a number of small 
flakes of pure gold. The flakes were so light 
that they washed out with the sand, and in 
those days but little of the kind was saved. 


I shall not print this gentleman’s address, 
for if I should the mines of California 
would scarcely yield gold flakes enough to 
supply our collectors! When I answered 
Miriam’s letter I told her of a bottle of sand 
in our Cabinet which I brought from her 
town when as a boy I went there to “go 
to sea,’ and asked for the old mackerel 
schooner. She answered: 


+. The old Altavela was sold out to the 
West Indies about twenty years ago. The 
brig you asked about was the Samuel Cook. 
Yes, I was named for Moses’ sister. 

MIRIAM. 

A Springfield member writes about her 
(more recent) trip to Cape Cod: 

- . . [spent a part of my vacation in Boston 
and went down to Cape Cod, which I found a 
very interesting place to visit, especially the 
Highland Light, which is seven miles from 
Provincetown. I wonder if any.of the Corner- 
ers have ever visited it. A. R. B. 

This Cornerer visited it some twenty years 
ago, noting with interest the clock-work for 


feeding the light with oil and the machinery 
for sounding the ‘* Daboll trumpet” in thick 
weather. The most interesting point from 
which to see that light, however, is when 
you first make the land, coming in from 
sea! Only a few days ago I stumbled upon 
an old journal entry of that experience: 

A little after midnight I heard a man on 
deck say to Mr. Baker [the mate—isn’t that a 
proper Cape Cod name?], ‘'I think I see the 
Highland !”’ 

Speaking of vacation trips, I have an 
inquiry from the West about the “‘ Palestine 
in Pictures,’ advertised in connection with 
The Congregationalist’s Oriental Tour—how 
much they are, and whether advisable to 
get them. I have the first numbers and 
hope to get them all, the pictures of scenery, 
including fields, flowers, buildings and 
monuments, with the accompanying de- 
scriptions, bring out so plainly what life 
now is in the Holy Land, I think they 
will not only help us to follow the ‘ pil- 
grims’’ in their travels, as reported by Dr. 
Dunning, but will be of special use in study- 
ing our Sunday school lessons. That any 
members may get them easily I will add 
that there are to be twenty-four parts, with 
sixteen pictures in each part, and can be 
obtained of The Congregationalist (by sub- 
scribers) at ten cents a part. The series 
(published weekly) began in October and 
will end in April. They can be ordered 
singly or all together, and subscribers can 
have more than one set if they wish. The 
numbers, when complete, can cf course be 
bound, or, what is much better, a portfolio 
holder will be sent postpaid for twenty 
cents extra. I believe that covers the 9. 

The only regret I have had about the 
‘Oriental Tour” is that there are no chil- 
dren along, to send us an occasional note 
of what they see! One of our Cornerers 
was to go, but did not. But one of our 
former correspondents writes me from New 
Haven about a vacation tour he and two 
other Yale graduates have planned for this 
summer—to Italy and Greece, possibly also 
to Egypt and Jerusalem. This trip is for 
young people, and no doubt some of them 
will be Cornerers—if so, they must surely 
report themselves from the Coliseum, the 
Pantheon, or the Pyramids! 

Now for questions about books: 
[Dictated.] GUILFORD, Cr. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Do you know a real good 
book of natural history? I am five years old, 
and I like to have my mamma read to me 
about birds and bees and ants and things. 

ELIZABETH D. 


Yes, I know two or three, just right for 
you. One is Florence Bass’s Stories of Ani- 
mal Life ; that tells in a five-year-old fashion 
about bees and beavers, and ants and grass- 
hoppers, and owls and tumble bugs ‘and 
things,’’ with pictures of them. Itis pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, and 
costs 35 cents. Another book (same pub- 
lishers, 30 cents) is Margaret Miller's My 
Saturday Bird Class. That is all about 
birds, robins, sparrows, cuckoos, etc. At 
the same place I saw four other books, 
Julia McNair Wright’s Sea-Side and Way- 
Side Readers. No. 1 and No. 2 (30 cents 
and 40 cents) would suit you—about crabs 
and bees, and beetles and barnacles, ‘‘ and 
things”? in the ground and in the water. 
If I was five years old, and so had time 
enough, I would read all these books from 
beginning to end! Other book questions 


must wait. Ww. Yu Ses\ 

















Creates and 
sustains en- 


ergy as no 
other food 
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Yes, 


There are many makes of perfume, 
and all of them have a more or less 
pleasant odor, but, if you wish 
those that are true to the fragrance 
of the flowers, and suited to a cul- 
tivated, refined taste, 


Buy 
Lundborg’s 


Try Anywhere 
EDENIA. and everywhere. 


LADD & COFFIN, 
New York. 


The Silver Statue 


OF JUSTICE and it’s gold base exhib- 
ited at the World’s Fair are cleaned and 


SILVER ae RO mn 
ECE CON 


EXCLUSIVELY. This statue repre 

sents the greatest value in precious 

metals ever combined in one piece. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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LEssON FOR MARCH 31. REVIEW. 


BY SOPHIA C. STEDMAN. 








I, HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


The lessons of the quarter cover nearly the 
whole of the last year of the public ministry 
of Jesus. The first six lessons relate incidents 
which occurred in Galilee during the first six 
mouths; the five others, as well as the op- 
tional lesson—The Mission of the Seventy 
—concern the events of His final tour on His 
way to Jerusalem. 

At the time of the death of John the Bap- 
tist, with which lesson the quarter’s study 
opened, the popularity of Jesus was at its 
hight, while the opposition of the scribes and 
Pharisees was every day becoming more re- 
lentless. His disciples had just returned 
from their first preaching tour. Taking them 
for rest into the wilderness near Bethsaida, 
He was followed by the crowds on their way 
to Jerusalem to attend the Passover, and the 
miraculous feeding of the multitude so 
aroused their enthusiasm that they were 
ready, by force, to make Him king. With- 


drawing to Capernaum, He was found there’ 


the next day, and then He plainly pointed 
out how much they had been mistaken in 
Him. ‘They were looking for a king who 
would give them idleness and plenty... 
What He had to give was the bread of eternal 
life.” ‘ From that time many of His disciples 
went back and walked no more with Him.” 

Six months longer He remained in Galilee, 
making trips into Phenicia and the more 
distant parts of the province. At Cwsarea 
Philippi Peter made his great confession, 
and from that time Jesus began to teach His 
disciples that He must suffer and die. On 
one of the spurs of Mt. Hermon He was trans- 
figured. Once more we find Him in Caper- 
naum, teaching the necessity of a childlike 
spirit, and setting forth in parable the love 
of God. 

Shortly after this He ‘“‘set His face stead- 
fastly toward Jerusalem,” and the slow jour- 
ney hither was begun. The seventy were 
sent out, “‘two and two into every city and 
place whither He Himself would come.”’ 
Jesus probably spent the greater part of these 
last six months in Perea, making, in the 
meantime, two brief visits to Jerusalem, 
where each time an attempt was made to 
stone Him. Near Jerusalem he told the story 
of the Good Samaritan, and during one of 
these visits He gave sight to the man born 
blind. While in Perea He went to Bethany 
to comfort the sorrowing sisters by restoring 
their brother Lazarus to life. This so aroused 
the interest of the people, and so angered the 
leaders of the Jews, that Jesus ret.red into the 
** region beyond Jordan,” where His interview 
with the rich young ruler took place. Just 
before the Passover He started for Jerusalem, 
and near Jericho he honored the weak faith of 
Zaccheus by becoming his guest. At the close 
of the quarter we leave Jesus on the eve of 
His triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

. Il, JESUS .THE CHRIST. 


Without trying to recall in detail the truths 
of the several lessons, let us fix our thoughts 
upon Christ Himself as we have learned to 
know Him during this last year of His min- 
istry. 

1. The Son of God. Upon the mount of 
transfiguration we, with the disciples, ‘‘ be- 
held His glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father,” and heard the “ voice from the ex- 
cellent glory, ‘ This is My beloved Son.’” We 
stood by the grave of Lazarus, where He 
proved Himself “the resurrection and the 
life.” We echo Peter’s confession, ‘“‘ Thou art 
the Christ the Son of the living God,’ and 
His miracles are to us no longer ‘‘ wonders,” 
but “‘ signs”’ of His divinity. 3 

2. The Son of Man. (a) The sympathizing 
friend. The bereaved disciples of John the 
Baptist went to Jesus with their sorrow. 
With tender solicitude He took His weary 
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disciples ‘‘ into a desert place, to rest awhile.” 
He was ‘“‘filled with compassion” when he 
saw the hungry multitude. He wept by the 
grave of Lazarus. (b) The matchless teacher. 
He discoursed on the bread of life, the neces- 
sity of a childlike spirit; He illustrated His 
teaching by inimitable parables; He uttered 
warnings against the love of riches. (c) The 
tactful worker. He called upon the lad who 
had five barley loaves and two small fishes to 
help Him in supplying the multitude with 
food. By skillful questioning He called out 
Peter’s confession. He “set a little child in 
the midst’? when He would teach the need of 
humility. After the blind man whom He had 
healed was cast out of the synagogue, Jesus 
sought him out and revealed Himself to him. 
He gratified the interested curiosity of Zac- 
cheus. (d) The organizer. We do not think 
of Jesus as an organizer, and yet He must 
have possessed remarkable executive ability, 
or the company of “five thousand men, be- 
sides women and children,’”’ would never have 
been seated by hundreds and fifties, and fed 
without confusion. We see this quality also 
in His sending out in advance the seventy, 
“‘two and two,” into the places He intended 
to visit. (e) The courageous prophet. Dur- 
ing this year every word of love, every deed 
of power only made His doom more certain, 
and yet, while avoiding unnecessary danger, 
He never faltered. In every encounter He 
met the scribes and Pharisees with the utmost 
fearlessness, and when the Passover season 
approached, He went to Jerusalem with his 
disciples, knowing what awaited Him. 

3. The Saviour. When the God-man stood 
on the mount with Moses and Elias He talked 
with them of ‘“‘ His decease which He should 
accomplish at Jerusalem.” Godet suggests 
that the glory transfiguring Him was but the 
beginning of the glory which was the reward 
of a perfect life, and that in order that He 
might not enter heaven alone He turned 
away from this reward to taste death for 
every man. 





THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, March 24-30. New Beginnings after 
Spiritual Lapses. Ps. 51; Luke 22: 56-62; 
24; 1-12. 


Failures should humble but not discourage; their 
lessons. New beginnings must not be delayed. 


(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Y. P. 8. 0. B. 


PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, March 31-April 6, Christ’s Yoke. 
Matt. 11: 28-30; John 14: 14, 15. 

It is only the higher grade of what we call 
the lower animals that are subject to the yoke 
—the stronger, the more intelligent, the more 
useful. And the yoke is always a means to 
an end. It is a merciful provision whereby 
heavy loads that would otherwise be hard to 
move can be carried. So when Christ em- 
ploys this figure He doubtless had in mind a 
method by which human beings could more 
easily endure the burdens of life and more 
cheerfully and successfully accomplish the 
work of life. He saw men and women sur- 
rounded by difficulties, charged with cares 
and responsibilities. Existence itself brings 
with it all the perils involved ina body that 
is liable to disease and death. Human rela- 
tionships are almost always a source of fric- 
tion and pain, as misunderstandings arise 
between those who love one another, or as 
one sees his friend suffering or going astray. 
Every career and vocation has its drawbacks 
and hardships. Hence it is that Jesus comes 
forward with this method of meeting and of 
surmountirg all these experiences. 

So let us remember when we summon young 
people to assume the yoke of Christ that we 
are not offering them something galling or 
irksome, an emblem of servitude and hateful 


authority. Rather are we proposing a habit 
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of mind and heart that will serve them in 
good stead when atrying hourcomes. Christ’s 
yoke is a kind of buffer between us and the 
oncoming train of cares and troubles. These 
we cannot escape though we may be able to 
push them aside for a day or even for a year. 
But what manly soul desires to shun that 
which is common to the lot of man? Who 
that would live bravely and seriously will ask 
to be excused from the burden and strain that 
belongs with earnest living? But Christ 
shows us how the dull routine, the path that 
seems to have no turning or no ending, the 
disappointment that at first seemed unendur- 
able, the sense of loneliness and friendlessness 
that sometimes takes possession of the soul, 
may each and all be glorified as we think of 
God’s purpose in them, of the results in char- 
acter that may come and of the loving and 
constant companionship of our yoke-fellow 
Jesus Christ. 

And as our thought moves to the sphere of 
active service, we see just as clearly that, in 
order to do good work in the world and for 
the world, we need to study and adopt the 
method of Jesus. We can do more in the 
same time and we can do it better as we join 
our strength with His, remembering always 
the yoke is not the symbol of gallant action 
on the battlefield, but of hard, everyday, 
steady labor; or, as Charles Loring Brace 
puts it, ‘To yield our own comforts and hab- 
its that we may welcome or cheer a friend, to 
restrain moroseness or unsociality that we 
may join in others’ pleasures, to forget our 
own selfish plans in order to share a stranger’s 
feeling—in these ways more than in occasional 
acts of heroism is manifested the great prin- 
ciple of Christ’s self-sacrificing love.” 

Parallel verses: Deut. 5: 29, 33; Ps. 25: 9,10; 
30:11; Prov. 10: 16,17; Isa. 55:2; Lam. 3: 27; 
John 14: 26,27; Rom. 14: 15,21; 15: 1-4; 1Cor. 
3: 9; 10: 13; 13: 7; 15: 58; Gal. 6: 2; Phil. 2: 
14-16; Heb. 4: 4,9; 5: 2,8; Rev. 14: 13. 

oo 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Miss Collins in Boston. Miss Mary C. Collins 
of Fort Yates, N. D., who has been for twenty 
years a missionary among the Indians, is in 
the vicinity of Boston, and can be secured to 
speak at missionary meetings during March 
and April. Her address is Room 21, Congre- 
gational House. Miss Collins is well known 
and will be warmly welcomed in the East. 
She went out first under the American Board 
and for a long time was the only white person 
at her station. Since the transfer of the In- 
dian work she has been a missionary of the 
A. M. A. Miss Collins has visited several 
other Indian schools on her way East, and is, 
therefore, able to give the freshest reports of 
the Indian work in general. 

Missionaries in Danger. New school and 
church buildings, as well as the means to 
support more workers, are not the only 
pressing needs in the foreign field. In some 
cases the homes of our missionaries are such 
as seriously to undermine health and strength. 
Dr. Atwater of the Shansi Mission, China, 
makes an urgent appeal in the Missionary 
Herald for more sanitary quarters. He writes: 
** Since we closed the work for the summer in 
Tai-ku last June, Brother Williams has had 
several months of sickness. Miss Bird has 
been sick for two or three weeks and is far 
from strong, and I myself have suffered for 
weeks from a cold that almost amounts to 
bronchitis. I feel that to live in such narrow 
paved courts as we do, in the midst of such a 
vile city, is practical suicide. Is it worth 
while to continue such a policy?” Certainly 
all friends of the American Board will em- 
phatically answer, No. It will be remem- 
bered that in this very compound Dr. Golds- 
bury died while in the prime of life. Surely 
the lives of ofr missionaries are too precious 
to allow them to continue to live in these 
damp, cold courts, where so little sunshine 
ever penetrates. Healthy bomes outside of 
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the city are an imperative and immediate 
necessity. 

Kentucky Mountain Work. Those who heard 
the address of Rev. J. W. Doane of Campton, 
Ky., at the Jast annual meeting of the A.M. A. 
will be specially interested in a recent letter 
from him describing his work among the 
mountain whites. He writes: ‘‘I have just 
closed a short revival service in a district ten 
miles from Campton, where the people have 
heard but three sermons in a year. The 
young people are intelligent and with good 
day schools and Sunday schools would soon 
become a credit to their teachers. I preached 
in an old log schoolhouse that had been con- 
demned by the trustees, but was the best 
building we could secure as the nearest 
church is several milesaway. The house was 
crowded. People brought lamps and lanterns 
from their homes for the evening services. 
They will make an effort to erect a church 
building this spring. They are anxious to 
hear the gospel and I have promised to preach 
for them once a month.” 

Benevolence in Maine. Secretary Gutterson 
of the A. M. A. has been collecting some 
statistics indicating the deplorable indiffer- 
ence towards home missions which prevails 
in some of our New England «uurches. He 
furnishes us with some figures relating to 
Maine. According to the Year-Book, there 
are about 240 Congregational churches in this 
State, taking the average for 1892-94. Of this 
number sixty-five gave nothing at all to the 
work of the A. M. A. between Jan. 1, 1892, 
and Oct. 1, 1894, a period of nearly three 
years. Twenty-five of these non-contribut- 
ing churches were self-supporting, that is, 
they received no aid from the Maine Mission- 
ary Society. During the same period there 
were forty-one churches from which no gift 
came to the A. M. A., although gifts were re- 
ceived from the Sunday school, C. E. Society 
and various missionary organizations con- 
nected with the church. Of these forty-one, 
nineteen were self-supporting. It: is en- 
couraging to find, however, that forty-three 
of the Maine churches made more or less 
increase in their gifts during this period, 
while thirteen churches contributed in 1894 
for the first time in three years. 

Midway in the Financial Year. Six months of 
the financial year of the American Board have 
passed, and in that time only $5,537 have been 
contributed toward paying off the debt, while 
the regular donations, instead of increasing 
to meet the great need, have decreased. We 
give below the latest statement of receipts: 

February, 1894. February, 1895. 


Regular donations. $27,589.66 $28,221.06 
Donations for apoce objects, 3,928.45 9,184.53 
Donations for the debt, 549.15 1,137.48 
Legacies, 17,135.92 7,775.56 





$49,203.18 846,318.63 
6 mos., last year. 6 mos., this year. 





Regular donations, $212,744.85 $204,001.21 
Donations for special objects, 25,369.25 25,674.19 
Donations for the debt, 29,633.97 5,537.88 
Legacies, 60,839.02 80,698.83 

$328,587.09 $315,912.11 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

A Plucky Woman. Another instance of the 
courage and endurance constantly manifested 
by the wives of missionaries is found in the 
journey undertaken by Mrs. Laffin, who is the 
first white woman to penetrate the interior 
behind the coast belt at Batanga, West Af- 
rica. This courageous woman, with her hus- 
band, Dr. C. J. Laffin, a Presbyterian mission- 
ary, walked the greater part of the long jour- 
ney to Efulen, the interior station of the 
Presbyterian Board. This settles the ques- 
tion of women being able to reach this re- 
gion, and two others have already started for 
Batanga, with their husbands, with a view to 
permanent residence at Efulen or at the sec- 
ond station to be opened in the interior. 


Baptist Educational Work. The Baptist Tel- 
ugu Missfon, noted for its wonderful growth 
in numbers, has found it imperative to pro- 
vide for the training of the native Christians. 
While new converts continue to be made, the 
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chief attention of the missionaries is now 
turned toward the establishment of educa- 
tional institutions. Schools have been multi- 
plied, a college founded at Ongole, and now 
it is decided to establish a medical training 
institute and hospital for women at Nellore 
and a technical institute at Ongole. This 
goes to show how impossible it is to separate 
evangelistic and educational work and how 
essential each is to the other. In Japan, also, 
the educational work of the Baptists is in 
better shape than ever before. Hitherto the 
young men under the care of Baptist mission- 
aries have had to obtain a Christian educa- 
tion in the schools of other missions, but now 
Baptist educational institutions in Japan are 
increasing in numbers and efficiency. 

Cornell’s Representative in Japan. Cornell 
University has the honor of being a pioneer 
among the large colleges ip supporting a mis- 
sionary in Japan. A recent issue of the Bul- 
letin, published by the Cornell University 
Christian Association, is a Miller Number, 
containing articles relating to the work of its 
representative in Japan, Mr. R. S. Miller, Jr. 
Since 1891 he has been in Tokio, where he is 
carrying on a Christian, non-sectarian work 
among the student classes. This field is 
specially fruitful, as Dr. Griffis points out in 
his article. Thesplendid University of Tokio, 
with its faculties of law, medicine, science, 
literature and engineering, attracts young 
men from all parts of the country. There are 
at least 50,000 students of various sexes, grades 
and ages in the capital aside from those born in 
the city itself. To reach this young and hope- 
ful part of the nation and to teach Christian 
truth and to show what is the Christian life 
is the noble work which Mr. Miller has under- 
taken. 

A New Secretary. Rev. Arthur J. Brown of 
Portland, Ore., has been elected one of the 
corresponding secretaries of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 


(North). 
POLE MEL cee | 


HANDY EDITIONS OF THE PSALMS. 


So many of our readers seek advice regard- 
ing the purchase of Bibles that we feel justi- 
fied in printing the following specific sugges- 
tions called forth by recent correspondence 
printed in these columns: 


As aconstant reader of The Congregational- 
ist, I have been interested in what has been 
said of late regarding the new version of the 
Bible. I think we make a mistake in not 
using it more generally in our churches and 
Sunday schools. f hope it will not be muti- 
lated by being chopped into verses, which 
make it so disconnected. I would venture 
the suggestion, however, that the punctuation 
marks coming between the verses be printed 
in a little heavier type. This would not break 
up the connection between sentences or parts 
of sentences (as the division into verses does 
in our old version) but would give a definite 
point for the beginning of each verse. 

A. H. T. 


There is an excellent little Revised Psalter 
(American readings) published by the Hart- 
ford Seminary Press, which also issues a good 
small pica Bible (Oxford). P. 


* Pastor” will find a good Revised Psalms 
published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, New 
York. They also publish a good study Bible 
in small pica (cloth, $4.00], which he could re- 
bind in three volumes. All English cloth 
bindings are atrocious. & 


I would like to call attention to an edition 
of the Psalms, entitled American Revised 
Version, Book of Psalms, edited by John G. 
Lansing, D.D. It is published by Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, New York, for twenty- 
five cents. Itis tastefully printed with wide 
margins and clear type (long primer) and has 
the renderings of the English committee in 
an appendix. R. W. 


447 
OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES, 


An evangelistic band has been formed by mem- 
bers of societies in Lewiston and Auburn, Me. 

Endeavorers at Portland, Me., distributed to those 
coming out from a lecture by Ingersoll copies of the 
tract, Will the Old Book Stand? 


The third church that has been built by the En- 
deavorers of the Reformed Church in America has 
now been dedicated, and preparations for a fourth 
are already going forward. 

Those present at one of the meetings of the 
convention of the southwestern Michigan district 
promised to pray for the society each morning 
during the first hour after waking. 

Thirty men engaged in the work of gathering 
sponges have been converted at revival services 
held at Key West, Fla., and the Floating Society 
organized among them has grown to fifty members. 

A Cleveland society made a practical application 
of the recent prayer meeting topic on the Good 
Samaritan, as each one brought to the meeting food 
or clothing to be given to the poor by the mission- 
ary committee. 


At Inverness, Scotland, and at Stornoway in the 
Hebrides societies have lately been started through 
the instrumentality of a Scotchman whose home is 
now in Pennsylvania, but who had been ona visit 
to his native land. 


A society in Wilmington, Del., not content with 
one Christian Endeavor Day, celebrated on two 
different occasions, and at one of the meetings it 
listened to letters from thirty-two different States 
in answer to a State roll-call. 

A society lately formed in the navy is that on 
board the receiving ship Wabash at the Charlestown 
Navy Yard, and its good effects are already mani- 
fest. At the first meeting a letter was read from 
the society on board the Charleston, now at Japan. 

Christian Endeavor in Switzerland has found an 
ardent friend in M. Jaccard, a minister of the Free 
Church, who has been actively spreading informa- 
tion. The first society made up of Swiss members 
has been formed in the Chapelle du Valentin, at 
Lausanne. 

The State Association of Michigan appointed a 
committee on Endeavor Societies, which has issued 
a circular urging systematic Bible study, increased 
activity in missions, systematic and proportionate 
giving, study of Congregational history and work 
for Christian higher education. 

The Maine delegation is considering the plan of 
coming to the Boston convention on a steamer that 
they can use fer their headquarters during the 
convention. The New Hampshire delegates have 
obtained quarters at Auburndale and the Kansas 
Endeavorers will go to Somerville. 

At the Rhode Island Convention thirty-four of 
the 116 societies were reported as having adopted 
systematic benevolence. Dr. and Mrs. Clark, Rev. 
Smith Baker, D. D.,and John G. Woolley were among 
the speakers, and addresses on missions were given 
by three student volunteers, members of Brown 
University. 

The societies belonging to the Boston Union sent 
the Nebraska sufferers thirty barrels of clothing 
and more than one hundred dollars.——Some North 
Dakota Endeavorers traveled seven miles, when the 
thermometer was about thirty degrees below zero, 
to help another society celebrate Christian En- 
deavor Day. 

A Chinese society at Santa Cruz, Cal., with only 
twenty-six members, gave for missions in six months 
$91.25, the largest sum given by any of the twenty- 
five societies in the county. For the preceding six 
months, also, it headed the list, with contributions 
of $115. During the last six months another Chi- 
nese society has been formed in the county, and 
this stood second in its gifts for missions. 

The young people of Rochester, N. Y., found that 
many young persons coming from the country have 
gone astray through the bad associations into which 
they were brought in their lodging houses. Tomeet 
this evil a boarding house bureau is to be started, 
where a record will be kept of all church members 
that are willing to take boarders. This burean will 
be in charge of a committee, to whom pastors or 
societies can write with regard to any young person 
that is going to the city, and the newcomer will 
thus be given an opportunity to find a home among 
Christians of his own denomination. 


An Infinite Person cannot reveal Himself 
as such to one who, unconscious of his own 
limitations, *persists in measuring all things 
by the standard of a finite capacity and de- 
nying the existence of what he cannot com- 
prehend.—./. R. Illingworth on Personality. 
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448 
Literature 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

It is a singular fact that New York city, 
with all its enterprise, never has estab- 
lished a real public library. But at last 
this lack bids fair to be supplied, and most 
fortunately. A project is on foot, and is 
practically consummated, for the union of 
the existing Astor and Lenox Libraries and 
the proposed Tilden Library. Only the 
general conditions of this union are agreed 
upon as yet, but the negotiations appear 
to be successful. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Samuel 
J. Tilden left $6,000,000 for the foundation 
of a public library. Owing to a defect in 
his will, however, his heirs secured most 
of the money, one of them only, Mrs. Haz- 
ard, surrendering her share, $1,800,000, to 
be applied to the purpose of Mr. Tild>n. 
For some time Mr. Tilden’s trustees have 
been studying how to use this money, 
which now has accumulated to $2,000,000, 
in the wisest way. Coincident with this 
effort has become known a desire on the 
part of the Astor family to extend the use- 
fulness of the Astor Library and to free it 
from the reputation of exclusiveness. The 
Lenox Library has been regarded as even 
more exclusive, and from neither of the 
two has it been permitted to take away 
a book. 

After considerable discussion, it has been 
determined to unite both libraries with 
that of the Tilden trust; and twenty-one 
trustees have been chosen, seven represent- 
ing each of the three interests, who will 
organize the details of the new library. 
This new board will be self-perpetuating, 
and the library which it will organize will 
include nearly 400,000 books and pamphlets, 
including very few duplicates, but includ- 
ing many old and rare books as well as 
pictures, in both of which the Lenox Li- 
brary is exceptionally rich. The projected 
library will have some $8,000,000 behind it; 
it will be both a reference and a circulating 
library; it will have a main building and 
various branches; it will be at all times 
free, and it will be open in the evening 
and, except in a few departments, on Sun- 
day. Its full title will be The New York 
Public Library: Astor, Lenox and Tilden 
Foundations, and the purpose of Mr. Tilden 
to establish a public library in New York 
city thus seems likely to be fulfilled on a 
scale even more large and satisfactory than 
that which he had in mind. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
LA FAYETTE, 


The full title of Dr. Charlemagne Tower’s 
important work is The Marquis de La Fay- 
ette in the American Revolution, with some 
Account of the Attitude of France towards 
the War of Independence. The author has 
had access to La Fayette’s letters preserved 
among his private papers as well as to many 
other manuscripts contained in private col- 
lections or included among state or other 
public documents. Copies of the maps of 
the Sparks collection, now in Cornell Uni- 
versity library, from originals made for La 
Fayette’s use, and of various other impor- 
tant papers have also been secured. 

Dr. Tower has followed with special at- 
tention the American career of the Marquis. 
How he came to come hither is explained 
with sufficient fullness but his history in 
the American army, in connection with his 
efforts in our behalf at the French court 
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while he was absent on leave in France in 
1779, constitutes the body of the work. 
Not the least service of the author to many 
of his readers will be found to lie in the 
distinctness with which the plottings and 
counter-plottings of France, in partnership 
with Spain and England, are set forth. It is 
not a pew story but it never has been nar- 
rated more intelligibly and impressively, if 
as well, 

There are two opinions concerning La 
Fayette, but we cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that Dr. Tower, enthusiastic admirer 
of his hero although he is, has made out a 
good case, one which will bear adverse 
scrutiny. La Fayette certainly bore an im- 
portant relation to the success of the United 
States against Great Britain, not only by 
his sagacity and energy in the command of 
troops in the field but also by his influence 
in France, especially in courtcircles. We un- 
deniably owe him a great debt of gratitude. 
Mr. Tower has endeavored not to overcolor 
his picture and we credit him with having 
reached a result which will stand. He pos- 
sesses a vivid and entertaining style as well 
as apparently the instinct and certainly the 
training of the true historian and biogra- 
pher. His La Fayette is a bright, modest 
yet spirited, sensible, gallant young patriot, 
whom it is no wonder that Washington 
loved and about whom it is most agreeable 
toread. [J. B. Lippincott Co. $8.00.] 


LARNED’S HISTORY OF READY REFERENCE. 


Last October we noticed the first three 
volumes of this remarkable and most serv- 
iceable work. We are glad now to chron- 
icle the appearance of the fourth volume, 
which begins with Nicwa and extends down 
the alphabet to Tunis. Within the range 
of the volume therefore occur not only the 
names of many countries—Nicaragua, Per- 
sia, Portugal, Russia, Scandinavia, Scotland, 
Syria, South Africa, etc.—but also such and 
so different subjects as the Papacy, Poor 
Laws, Printing, Prisons, the Semites, Slav- 
ery, Social Movements, the South Sea Bub- 
ble, Steam Locomotion and Navigation, 
Tariff Legislation, etc. 

As we noted in regard to the earlier vol- 
umes, the compiler’s method at once im- 
presses the student favorably. It is not 
Mr. Larned’s summary of what different 
historians or other writers have written 
respectively about a given topic. It is the 
words of these authors themselves, repre- 
sentative selections having been made, dif- 
ferent points of view and opinions being 
given fair place, and terseness having been 
sought so far as it is consistent with thor- 
oughness and fairness of impression. The 
compiler has shown good judgment in pro- 
portioning his space. All interested, for 
example, in that most engrossing of con- 
temporary themes, Social Movements, will 
find not less than twenty-six pages devoted 
to it, containing a fair bird’s-eye view of 
what has been written about it. 

It is the work of a broad, scholarly mind 
which has labored with almost incredible 
patience and diligence in order to enable 
other scholars to be able to save their time 
and labor. No room is wasted, we should 
add, upon other than authors of some im- 
portance and the system of cross-references 
puts all kindred material in the work read- 
ily at the service of the student. Typo- 
graphically it has been rendered very hand- 
some and it also is subatantial yet not too 
large and it contains a number of finely 
executed maps. Of course such a work is 
as truly a necessity in the home, school or 
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public library, which can afford to buy it, 
as food to the body. [C. A. Nichols Ce. 
* $6.00.) 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 

Two years ago a volume of leaflets from 
the writings of the late Rev. W. P. Tilden 
was published. It was so popular that an- 
other volume, entitled Leaflets for Lent [Lee 
& Shepard. $100], compiled by Mrs. Laura 
T. Greene, has been prepared. It contains 
passages of Scripture, an occasional poem 
and many appropriate extracts from Mr. 
Tilden’s religious writings. He was a sug 
gestive thinker, and there is a freshness, as 
well as a spirituality, in these utterances 
which Christians of all denominations will 
enjoy. The book is issued in a simple but 
tasteful manner. 

Rev. Hugh Price Hughes is the author of 
a volume of sermons entitled Essential 
Christianity [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25]. 
They are some twenty in number, and are 
bright and spirited in substance as well as 
vigorous and sometimes eloquent in man- 
ner. They set forth fundamental truths 
with special reference to their pertinence 
and power in the conditions of modern life. 
Current questions receive attention, yet the 
book is not a discussion of modern issues 
primarily, but a volume of spiritual, prac- 
tical and very helpful sermons. The au- 
thor’s wide range of reading is obvious, and 
he makes skillful use of material gained 
from others; but the volume is thoroughly 
his own, and it is sure to be welcomed and 
appreciated. 

Heavenly Trade- Winds [Cranston & Curts, 
$1.25] is the name of another volume of the 
sermons of Rev. L. A. Banks, D.D. They 
are simple, not to say commonplace, in 
thought, but clear, earnest and popular in 
manner, making considerable use of illus- 
tration and adapted to help many people. 
Cultivated readers hardly will find the vol- 
ume remunerative, but there are thousands 
of others whom it will help. 

Volume 26 of Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker’s 
The People’s Bible [Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.50] deals with Romans, Corinthians and 
Galatians. It is written in the style now 
made familiar by the many preceding vol- 
umes of the series. It is simple, forcible, 
sometimes strikingly original and sometimes 
a trifle eccentric in the interpretation or 
presentation of truth. The author’s prayers 
often are reported in full. The preacher 
has the personal and practical application 
of truth in mind continually, and the book 
belongs fitly with the others of its series. 

From the Exile to the Advent [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Imported. 80 cents] isa 
new volume in the Handbooks for Bible 
Classes Series. It is the work of Rev. Will- 
iam Fairweather. It deals with Jewish 
history from about 600 B. C. until nearly 
the Christian era. It is carefully studied, 
clearly written, full of information and 
seems to be trustworthy. It is a valuable 
hand-book for Bible scholars. 

We doubt very much the wisdom of vol- 
umes which are substantially attacks upon 
any Christian denomination. There is a 
great distinction between criticising what 
is amiss among other Christians in a spirit 
of kindness and charity and treating those 
of different forms of faith as if they were 
essentially, if not altogether, enemies of 
the truth. America or Rome—Christ or the 
Pope? [Loyal Publishing Co. $50] is the 
title of a volume by Rev. J. L. Brandt. It 
is a sharp criticism of Roman Catholicism, 
and may be called an attack upon the 
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Roman Catholics, Undeniably much which 
it states is exaggerated, and the impres- 
sions which the book makes need to be 
corrected by statements of other sides of 
the truth. It is not a book which can do 
the Roman Catholics much harm or Prot- 
estantism much good. If it be not dis- 
tinctly written and published in the inter- 
ests of the American Protective Associa- 
tion, it might have been with perfect con- 
sistency. The author claims in his preface 
to have had great provocation to write such 
a book, but the Protestantism which he 
loves does not need a defense of this char- 
acter. Itis crude, sensational and will have 
chief weight with the comparatively thought- 
less and quick-tempered. The illustrations 
are inferior in quality. 


STORIES. 


We do not like Hall Caine’s new book, 
A Son of Hagar [R. F. Fenno& Co. $1.00], 
as well as his others. Indeed, we incline to 
think, in the absence of information, that it 
is an early work of his republished. At 
any rate, it is confused and confusing. 
The plot is much too intricate and the 
reader wearies of the effort to sort and 
place the characters. The subject, for it 
is a story with a subject, is the yielding of 
a strong man to sin, even to his ruin, 
although he finally breaks his bonds in 
time to attempt some partial atonement. 
But it is overwrought both in plot and de- 
velopment. Some of the occurrences are 
too hopelessly improbable, and while read- 
ing one feels himself most of the time sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of exaggeration 
and unreality which goes far to destroy the 
charm of the better elements and finer 
touches which the story by no means lacks. 
But the author must not give himself up to 
the portrayal of the extravagant whether in 
fact orin morals. He is in danger, judged 
by this story, of submitting to be guided by 
his least trustworthy literary impulses and 
convictions, 

Louis Pendleton also has written with a 
purpose in his story, The Sons of Ham 
[Roberts Bros. $1.50], a tale of the New 
South. He believes in the colonization of 
the colored race in Liberia, the Congo coun- 
try or somewhere else, regarding the present 
condition of affairs in this country as likely 
to develop greater instead of less antago- 
nism between blacks and whites and, per- 
haps, to lead at last to a race war. He has 
used the form of the novel quite success- 
fully for the statement of both sides of the 
case, and has drawn a vivid, and, we pre- 
sume, a fairly truthful picture of the con- 
dition of matters in many Southern towns. 
The intellectual, moral and social charac 
teristics of both whites and blacks are well 
depicted and the book is of more than ordi- 
nary interest for more than one reason,—— 
In Gallia [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00], by 
Ménie M. Dowie, the author attempts to 
illustrate the fin de siécle spirit and skates 
along on the edge of indecency in a manner 
sometimes more suggestive than open de- 
scription would be. The book is morbid, 
unwholesome and not even particularly in- 
teresting. It simply exhibits the reckless 
folly of the writer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Ernst Von Halle’s book, Trusts, or 
Industrial Combinations and Coalitions in 
the United States [Macmillan & Co. $1.25], 
is at once historical, explanatory and sug- 
gestive in reference to its important theme. 
it will serve, as evidently it is intended to 
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serve, as a useful hand-book for economists 
and other students of social subjects. The 
author’s judgment probably will be con- 
firmed that the repeal of the present anti- 
trust legislation is desirable and likely to 
be brought to pass, or that at least some 
modification of it in its present form is 
probable. Trusts are not wholly to be com- 
mended, neither are they wholly to be con- 
demned. At present sufficient time has not 
elapsed for the solution of the problems 
which their formation has raised. We do 
not know whether trusts on the whole are 
more beneficial or more injurious to the 
public welfare. We are coming nearer to 
this knowledge every month, and the clear 
statements and dispassionate treatment of 
the subject in general found in this book 
will be of service, 

Prof. Moses Coit Tyler has brought to- 
gether under the title, Three Men of Letters 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25], three chap- 
ters in literary biography and criticism deal- 
ing respectively with George Berkeley and 
his American visit, with Timothy Dwight, 
the theologian, author, and former presi- 
dent of Yale College, and with the Rev. Joel 
Barlow. Professor Tyler is at work upon 
the literary history of the American Revo- 
lution. In connection with the study of 
this subject it has come naturally in his 
way to write these papers, but he has pre- 
ferred to print them in their present form. 
They are entertaining and instructive, and 
full of important facts clearly and tersely 
expressed. 

Messrs. Prang & Co. have sent us a few 
specimens of their Haster Cards for this 
year. They are very pretty, but not spe- 
cially noteworthy otherwise. 


NOTES. 

— Mr. Richard Burton, the poet, is the 
literary editor of the Hartford Courant. 

— Prof. C. E. Norton, Mr. Lowell’s lit- 
erary executor, is about to bring out a new 
volume of the latter’s later poems. 

Rev. S. R. Crockett has resigned his 
pastorate of the Free Church in Pencuick in 
order to give his entire time to literature. 





— Marie Corelli, whose novels are so pop- 
ular, is the nom de plume of Miss Minnie Mac- 
kay, a daughter of the late Charles Mackay. 
She is English. 

— Mr. C. K. Bolton, librarian of the 
Brookline, Mass., public library, has recently 
given the citizens of that town a gratifying 
exhibition of the new pictorial posters accom- 
panied by a talk on the subject. 

— The Art Amateur states that some of 
the most important discoveries and inven- 
tions in photography have been made by ama- 
teurs, inasmuch as they have more time and 
money for experiment than professionals 
have. 

— H. M. Stanley is writing another book 
which will describe his early travels and ad- 
ventures. It will contain material relating 
to the Indian campaigns in the United States 
in 1867 and to the early history of the Suez 
Canal, explorations in Western Asia, etc. 

—— The Westminster Gazette says that in all 
nearly a hundred million of Spurgeon’s ser- 
mons have been sold, 2,396 separate discourses 
having been issued, and many of them often 
reprinted. The sale of his other books con- 
tinues steadily, if not quite as largely as dur- 
ing his life. 

—— The Treasury Department has decided 
that books copyrighted before the passage of 
the present law, in 1891, are not subject to 
duty. General Lew Wallace complained be- 
cause a copy of his Ben-Hur was allowed to 
enter from Canada free, and this decision is 
the outcome. 
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—— The publishers of Uncle Sam’s Church, 
His Creed, Bible and Hymn Book, by John 
Bell Burton, noticed and commended warmly 
in our last issue, are Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co., of 6 Beacon Street in this city. When 
our notice came out we had not been informed 
to this effect. 

— Some time ago the German emperor 
offered from his private purse a prize of a 
thousand marks for the best restoration of a 
mutilated female head, discovered during the 
excavations of Dr. Karl Hulmann on the site of 
the ancient Pergamos in 1879-81. Herr Rein- 
hold Felderhoff, a pupil of the sculptor Rein- 
hold Begas, won the prize from nearly three 
hundred competitors. 


Mr. George W. Smalley, who has been 
for many years the London correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, has returned to this 
country and henceforth is to serve the Lon- 
don Times as its New York correspondent. 
Mr. Smalley has indulged his peculiarities 
somewhat in the columns of the Tribune 
but has done excellent service and the Times 
is to be congratulated on its prospect of hav- 
ing ample and trustworthy American news 
hereafter. 
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POPULAR SAYINGS DISSECTED. By A. Wallace. pp. 
168. 75 cents. 

DAME PRisM. By Margaret H. Matthews. pp. 429. 
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Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
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Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 
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TWO OPINIONS ON THE INOOME 
T. 


I. 

What is the duty of Christian men in re- 
gard to the income tax? I am sure that this 
question must be disturbing the minds of 
many people at the present time. We all rec- 
ognize that it is our duty to obey the laws. 
We see such disaster following the breaking 
of the law that every good citizen must hesi- 
tate before deciding that it is his duty not to 
obey. This very question came to the front 
in the anti-slavery times before the war, when 
good men had to decide to obey the law of 
God rather than the law of man, and they re- 
fused to obey the fugitive slave law. 

We are confronted at present with a condi- 
tion almost as serious as that. Congress has 
passed a law which certainly has features in 
it striking at the root of all those ideas of 
liberty which the English-speaking race has 
won in the long centuries past. Let us exam- 
ine some of the features of this law. In the 
first place it was passed in August, 1894. It 
proposes to take effect at the beginning of the 
previous January; that is to say, it is retro- 
active. It is ex post facto, and as such it is 
contrary to the Constitution and beyond the 
power of Congress to enact. If we submit to 
this usurpation of power, we connive at the 
destruction of a most important principle of 
liberty. 

Ought we to submit? The principle was 
established by our ancestors to set a limit to 
the tyranny of kings. We have escaped from 
that tyranny, but shall we be held guiltless if 
we assist in binding upon our children a tyr- 
anny of democracy equally oppressive? Con- 
gress ought not to be permitted to overstep 
the limits of its authority any more than a 
king. 

Suppose that the time of the law should be 
arranged in accordance with the Constitution, 
and that it should be regularly exacted, are 
the provisions of the law just and right? 
Briefly stated they are these: Every man pos- 
sessed of an income over $4,000 is ordered to 
make a return of his income in detail, show- 
ing all the sources of his income with the 
amounts received. He is directed to make 
oath to this return. The collector of the dis- 
trictis at the same time empowered to correct 
this return, if,in his “‘ opinion,” it is incorrect 
or fraudulent. That is to say, the oath re- 
quired can be set aside by the mere “ opinion”’ 
of the official. Consider what temptations 
there are to fraud in such a situation. The 
‘opinion ” of the official may become a source 
of revenue to him. The citizen who makes 
the return, by a judicious expenditure, is 
tempted to reduce the amount of his return. 
The man with no conscience will so reduce it 
and escape taxation. The honest, conscien- 
tious man will make his return in full and be 
taxed. That is to say, the government of the 
United States offers a premium on perjury 
and dishonesty, and creates thousands of 
offices where the temptation to illegal and 
dishonest fees is enormous. Is Congress to 
be justified in so leading us into temptation? 

Consider the effect of such law in de- 
grading the sanction of an oath. The sacred 
character of a solemn calling on God to 
witness the truth of an assertion is totally 
destroyed when it is placed below the level of 
the “opinion” of an official, appointed with 
inquisitorial powers as a reward for party 
services and with a view, more or less masked, 
of giving him an opportunity to make illicit 
fees. Consider the prying into men’s private 
affairs, the demand for books and papers, the 
examination of confidential clerks and book- 
keepers. All these things are directed to be 
done by the officials, although there is a 
vagueness as to how submission to these 
inquisitorial methods is to be compelled. If 
we submit willingly are we not abandoning 
those fundamental notions of personal liberty 
embodied in the bill of rights? 

It is true the law enjoins secrecy on the 
officers charged with its execution. But with 
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the present system of selecting these officials 
that cannot be regarded as a strong safeguard. 
Moreover, it is monstrous to thus seek to 
establish a compulsory business confessional. 

Cousider further, an income of $4,000 is ex- 
empt from tax. This income is in excess of 
the great majority of incomes of voters. The 
great body of citizens will escape this tax. It 
is a tax, then, on a smal! class, and if a law 
can be passed which shall tax a class of men 
who have incomes of more than $4,000 a law 
can be passed taxing only those who have 
incomes less than $4,000. It is only a ques- 
tion of power. Class legislation is estab- 
lished and a struggle is inaugurated between 
votes on the one side and money on the other. 
Certainly no good citizen will ever wish to 
see such a state of things as this. It will in- 
evitably lead to the control of the government 
by wealth. The moment a disposition is 
shown to tax wealth out of its proper propor- 
tion, that moment you must expect to see 
wealth endeavor to defend itself by those cor- 
rupt means which have already worked such 
sad results in some of our communities, 
Bribery is the curse of our whole system. 
Bribery is the one thing which will cause the 
collapse and ruin of popular government, and 
laws of this character directly foster it and 
encourage it, and, in the view of many, make 
it entirely justifiable. This last view is not 
defensible. A wrong done to you does not 
authorize you to do a wrong to others, but 
the average man, when unjustly attacked, 
will defend himself with the nearest weapon. 
Congress is bound to exercise its great func- 
tion with wisdom and with justice, is bound 
to respect the rights and liberties which we 
inherit, is bound so to legislate that unusual 
temptations and stumbling-blocks shall not 
be put in men’s way, is bound to guard our 
liberties, and not mutilate or destroy them. 
These obligations are imperative. This law 
violates them all. 

In answer, then, to the question first stated, 
for one I am clear that Christian men ought 
to refuse as a matter of conscience to obey 
this law. They should make no overt resist- 
ance, but simply refuse to obey. It should 
be understood that when Congress transcends 
its power, and violates its obligations in so 
gross a manner, it cannot count on the sup- 
port of men who are trying to do their duty. 

H. 
Il. 

The income tax law is a law of tbe land. 
Whether Congress acted wisely is not now a 
question. That it is frantically denounced by 
those who come under its provisions and do 
not wish to pay the tax is natural, but it is 
not conclusive. Should it be found to be 
constitutional, any person refusing to submit 
to it will simply make himself ridiculous. 
Whether it is constitutional in whole or in 
part, in what is called ex post facto or any- 
thing else, whether it violates, or does not 
violate, the great principles of liberty, is to be 
decided solely by the Supreme Court, and may 
safely be left to that august tribunal. 

But some objections seem to many people to 
be poorly founded. Let us discuss the matter 
calmly. 

1. Writers on political economy have gener- 
ally held that an income tax is, theoretically, 
the most honest and equitable of all taxes. 
It levies taxes on what a man actually has in 
his annual revenue, and proportionately to 
that revenue. A man may own house and 
land for which he could not get an occupant, 
and yet he must pay the full tax on the real 
estate. But the income which is taxed is 
available, and a small percentage can readily 
be spared. As to the exemption of $4,000, per- 
haps it is too great. But universal practice 
has made exemptions everywhere. In most 
States a homestead of a certain fixed value 
is exempt from attachment to pay honest 
debts, and so are the tools of a mechanic. A 
percentage on a small income leaves the man 
sadly worse off than the same percentage upon 
the thousands of his neighbor. 
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2. It is called “‘ class legislation.”’ A glance 
will show that this is not correct. What 
“‘class’’ is selected? Is it white or colored, 
or native or foreign, or men or women, or 
Protestants or Catholics? The law does not 
touch any “‘class’’; it taxes incomes, and the 
men pay the tax who have the incomes. If it 
is “class” legislation, then importers are a 
‘*class’”’ because they alone pay import taxes. 
Whisky manufacturers are a “ class’’ because 
they are picked out to pay the excise on 
whisky, and real estate owners are a “‘ class”’ 
because they are required by law to pay taxes 
on real estate, from which a man is free who 
has no real estate. All that there is in this 
* class” legislation is that only those people 
pay the taxes who chance to have the prop- 
erty—whethber whisky, imports, real estate or 
incomes—to pay them on. 

3. The charge of inquisitorial methods lies 
equally against the laws in many of our States 
which require an equally thorough examina- 
tion, and with similar penalties, into every 
citizen’s property affairs. Men are required 
tv make oath to their returns, and officials 
have power to doom offenders. The United 
States law hasin it nothing novel. Moreover, 
every one of its provisions is practieally ap- 
plied to importing merchants, many of whom 
have had their books seized. No honest man 
need fear such examination. 

4. It is said that this law may encounter 
false swearing and bribery. Is there any tax 
law that does not? It is well understood that 
false returns, under State laws, hide much 
personal property. It is a matter of public 
comment that customs duties are the constant 
occasion of undervaluation and false swear- 
ing. Shall we, then, abolish tariffs and State 
taxes? On the contrary, would it not be bet- 
ter for Christian men to endeavor to elevate 
the standard of public morality, sustain the 
government in an effort to obtain honest re- 
turns and set righteous examples? 

5. If any Massachusetts man objects to this 
income tax let him look at home. Massachu- 
setts has long had upon its statute-book this 
odious provision. It levies a tax ‘‘onso much 
of the income from a profession, trade or 
employment as exceeds the sum of $2,000 a 
year,” except that no income shall be taxed 
which is derived from property subject to tax- 
ation. That is, if a schoolmaster, or pbysi- 
cian, or minister, or lawyer, or salaried editor, 
or book agent, or any other man who works 
with his brains, earns more than $2,000 he 
must pay an income tax in Massachusetts. 

After all, is it really unjust that men of 
wealth should be taxed according to their an- 
nual available wealth? And is it to be sup- 
posed that our rich men are such cheats and 
perjurers as the staple argument against this 
tax makes them out to be? A. 





ESTIMATES OF MEN. 


DAVID B. HILL. 
The most dangerous man in American poli- 
tics since the days of Aaron Burr.—Lyman 


Abbott. 
MR. GLADSTONE. 


Mr. Gladstone combines the two most dan- 
gerous tendencies in modern English life. He 
is a Puseyite Radical.— The late J. A. Froude. 

MOZLEY. 

He is perhaps the greatest man—certainly I 
should say the greatest moralist—the English 
Church has had since Butler.—Rev. James 
Denney, D. D. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

I think of him sometimes as a superb god of 
poetry, so prouciy heedless or reckless that 
he never notices the loss of his winged san- 
dals and that he is stumbling clumsily where 
he might well lightly be lifting his steps 
against the sunway where his eyes are set. 
But I do think he will be much read in the 
future, as he is now, chiefly as a stimulant to 
high-heartedness, to high hope and a robust 
self-assurance.— The late Walter Pater. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, March 
25,atl104.M. Topic, Our New Conception of the Divine 
and Human Relations. Rev. C. H. Beale, D 

BOSTON MT. HOLYOKE ALUMNA ASSOCIATION. 
Hote! Thorndike, March 23. Social hour from 12 to 
o’clock; luncheon at 1 o’clock. Miss Katherine Oliver 
will give her lecture recital on Robert Burns. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at ll a.M. 

UNION BIBLE CLASS, under Kev. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Bromfield Street ry Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2 


Approaching A hg ‘Meetings. 


Missiesippi, Tougaloo, Thursday, March 21. 
Alabama, Shelby, Saturday, March 29. 
Georgia, Atlanta, Wednes ay, April 3. 
Tennessee, Athens, Ala., bs ednesday, April 3. 
Texas, Cleburne, Tuesday, April 9, 
Arizona, Tucson, Wednesday,April 10. 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, [we rag Aprill7. 
New Jersey, Baltimore, Md., FA yng! Be ril 23, 
Oklahoma, Guthrie, Friday, April 26. 
Kansas, Topeka, Thursday, May 2. 
Missouri, St. Joseph, Tuesday, May 7. 
Ohio, Cc rene, Tuesday, May 7. 
ndiana, Mario Tuesday, May l4. 
llinois, Topiemnetite, Monday, May 20. 
Spencer, Tuesday, May 21. 


.ynn, Tuesday, May 21. 
New York, Gloversville, Tuesday, May 21. 
South Dakota, Yankton, Tuesday, May 21. 
Pennsylvania, West Pittston, Tuesday, May 28. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Soy me May 25. 


owa, 
Massachusetts, 





—— Olivet, Monday, June 10. 
Vermon Bennington, Tuesday, June Il. 
Gommonibes Asso., New Haven, Tuesday, June 18. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’sS HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nua” membership, $1.00, life meneeee $20.00. Con- 
cril. tions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bri dgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New tork, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St 

WomMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
Gjognttens! House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States,evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chin nese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational eats; a ya ee, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to eitber a the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H.0O. fi inneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and je WT 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SociETY.— 
Contributions used oN. for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. Fieid Secretar ie Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational E ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
poo of the National Council asks from each church one 

lendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
: so cows aemanene individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N.'H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ”’ (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
— States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SvUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to srpicetions 
from churches without the State. Room 22 Congre- 
gationa! House, Boston, Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; Rey. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D, president; George Gould, treasurer; 
chaplain, Capt. 8S. 8. Nickerson; furnishes Joan libra- 
ries and religious reading to vessels, and distributes 
clothing and other necessaries to shipwrecked and des- 
titute seamen and their families. Chapel open day and 
evening. Branch mission, Vineyard ioe” Contribu- 
tions of second-hand clothing, — papers and 
monthly magazines solicited, and may be sent to the 
chapel, 287 Hanover Street. Contributions to sustain its 
work are solicited, and remittances may be sent to 
B. 8. Snow, Corresponaing Secretary, Room 22, Congre- 
gational House. 


PASSING COMMENT. 


The increase of additions on confession thus 
far this year over the number last year at this 
time may be numbered by hundreds. Com- 
pared with two years ago, the increase is over 
1,000. 

One church in Massachusetts publishes in 
its year-book a list of the names of its givers 
and the amounts of their pledges. The result 
seems to be for good, for a large sum was 
raised last year for church expenses, besides 
nearly $2,000 for benevolences. 

If more churches, especially those which 
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are entirely without this feature, could have 
the benefit of the talks and sermons on Lent, 
of which we bave interesting announcements 
and reports, we are sure that Easter would 
have more of their personal interest and they 
would profit much in spiritual gfowth. 

A deplorable case of neglect recently dis- 
covered on the part of a church in the Middle 
States was the non-payment during six months 
of more than one dollar on the stipulated 
salary of the pastor, whose earnest labors had 
resulted in a revival. ‘‘ Business first! ”’ is 
the usual demand of the church upon the 
pastor. Why should not the pastor require 
from the church the working out of the same 
principle? 

A city mission like that described on page 
460 proves in its report its right to exist. It 
should also be proof to cities in which there 
is no such mission of the advantage and 
necessity of such an organization. 

Of special note: 

The power of the gospel as shown in Miners- 
ville, Neb. 

The model record of the late church clerk 
in Denmark, Io. 

The good results of coming to self-support 
by a Minnesota church. 

The proportion of Vermont’s population at- 
tending Sunday school. 

The genuine gratitude expressed in in- 
creased gifts by some churches for revivals. 

The novel treatment of two appropriate 
subjects by a pastor and his wife in Arizona. 

An example of what a pastorless church 
can do of itself, even in pressing times, is in 
Hutchinson, Kan. Doubtless, the condition 
of its Sunday school is due largely to the 
weekly teachers’ meeting. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 

The second annual course of Bond lectures, of 
which there will be eight, began March 13. Rev. 
A.J. F. Behrends, D. D., announced as his general 
subject The Intellectual Equipment of the Minis- 
ter. The first lecture was introductory on The 
Movements of Thought Itself, the second was on 
Knowledge, Its Reality, Content and Condition, 
and the third dealt with The Conscience. 


Andover. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott gave an interesting address on 
Evolution and Redemption March 12. It was a 
clear statement of his method of reconciling the 
facts of spiritual experience with the results of 
science. Afterwards he spent an hour in answer- 
ing questions. The students as a body have asked 
Professor Smyth to review Dr. Abbott’s positions. 


The course of lectures in sociology is supple- 
mented by weekly debates upon various questions. 
—tThe Society of Inquiry has revised its constitu- 
tion. Besides having speakers from abroad, as for- 
merly, the society will in future hold three public 
meetings annually carried on entirely by the stu- 
dents.——Prof. G. F. Moore is preaching at the 
chapel during the present month.—Mr. W. J. 
Long of the senior class is supplying in Orange, 
Mass., during the absence of the pastor in Europe. 

Hartford. 

Rey. Lyman Whiting, D.D., recently gave the 
first of the alumni lectures. His subject was The 
Mentality of Prayer.——The seminary quartet as- 
sisted, Mareh 15, at a benefit concert for Arba 
Lankton’s Mission.——The spring vacation occurs 
March 16-25. 

Yale. 

The Hooker graduate fellowship of $600 a year 
for two years has been awarded to Charles S. 
Thayer of Westfield. He is a graduate of Amherst 
in the class of ’86. 

Oberlin. 

One of the most instructive addresses of the year 
was recently given by Rev. C. 8. Mills of Cleveland 
upon The Institutional orOpenChurch. The exten- 
sive work of that nature in his own church enabled 
him to speak from wide experience.——The spir- 
itual life ef the seminary has been greatly quick- 
ened by the deep interest among the students of the 
college, about seventy-five of whom have become 
Christians within the past few months. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Me.—The Cumberland Association held a pro- 
longed meeting in Portland, March 12, in revising 
its constitution and determining the method of 
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discipline in the case of David Martyn, the pastor 
of the Cumberland Mills church. The vote of the 
association was as follows: 

Whereas, David Martyn has obtained a standing 
in this association and in our churches by con- 
tinued misrepresentation and confessed falsehood ; 

Resolved, That this association refuse any indorse- 
ment or recognition of said brother as worthy of 
the confidence of the churches; and, 

Resolved, That he bereby be expelled from the 
Cumberland Association, and that copies of this 
resolution be furnished the Christian Mirror, The 
Congregationalist and the Advance. 

Cr.—The Southwest Conference of churches in 
Fairfield County was organized Marché. It includes 
the churches in Greenwich, Stamford, Port Chester, 
New Canaan and Weston. Others will join soon. 

N.J.—The Northern New Jersey Conference met 
in Passaic, March 12. The subjects were: The 
Truths Needing the Most Emphatic Preaching To- 
day, and Some Important but Often Neglected 
Points of Congregational Polity. The attendance 
was large and the interest evident. The conference 
congratulated the church on its prosperity, the day. 
being the tenth anniversary of its organization. 

InpD.—The Northeastern Association met in An- 
drews, March 12,13. Rev. George Hindley preached 
the opening sermon and gave an address on Ridge- 
ville College. The subjects were: How to Live 
Well, Be a Good Hearer and Be a Good Worker; 
The Mission of the Church in Society, In the Legal 
World, In Politics, To Our Country and the World; 
Church Unity, Church Work, Women’s Work. All 
the sessions were well attended. The reports of the 
churches showed an unusual revival interest. Rev. 
C. E. Grove was licensed for three years and is serv- 
ing the Fremont and Jamestown churches. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

Mass.—Sabbath Observance was the subject of 
the meeting of the Newton Club, March 18. The 
right of all to the weekly rest and how to protect 
that right was discussed by Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D. 
Rev. E. H. Byington, D.D., spoke on Sunday as a 
day of worship, and Rev. E. M. Noyes treated the 
question of reaching non-church-goers. 

An unusually pleasant evening at the Old Boston 
Club was occasioned by the observance of ladies’ 
night, last Monday evening, at the Hotel Vendome. 
About forty members, besides their guests, were 
present. Hon. J.M. Baker, Mrs. E.S. Mead of Mt. 
Holyoke College, Hon. C. C. Coffin and Hon. J. A. 
Lane were among the number. The Beacon Quar- 
tet furnished music. 

Inp.—The Indianapolis Club met March 12. An 
address on The Bible as Literature and the Bible as 
Revelation was given by President G. 8. Burroughs 
of Wabash College. Questions were asked quite 
generally upon several points bearing upon the re- 
lation of the Bible to the best secular literature and 
the authority of Biblical truth as compared with 
truth from other sources. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston.—Union. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton’s assist- 
ant, Rev. F. H. Page, has begun a course of five 
Lenten lectures, on Thursday evenings, on the 
Apostles’ Creed, treating of its nature, origin and 
growth. Each lecture is on a certain section of the 
creed. 

WINCHESTER.—First is wrestling with the prob- 
lem of Sunday accommodations. Though the sit- 
tings outnumber the average congregations, they 
areallrented. But as many persons cannot be ac- 
commodated under present circumstances, free pews 
are to be tried for one year. At the last communion 
seventeen members were added, fourteen on confes- 
sion. The pastor, Rey. D. A. Newton, is giving a 
series of semi-monthly ‘“‘ everybody’s services.” 

LAWRENCE.—Trinity. The Year-Book, in its re- 
ports of the various organizations, shows a prosper- 
ous year. Twenty-nine new members were added, 
twenty-three on confession. The benevolences, 
somewhat larger than during the previous year, 
amounted to $1,849. The present membership is 
422. The manual is particularly complete in its 
make-up and gives a comprehensive view of the 
entire field. Rev. W. A. Keese is pastor. 

LOWELL.—Last Sunday was observed as a foreign 
missionary day, five of the churches holding serv- 
ices at which the speakers represented various mis- 
sion fields. —— Highland. Rev.S. W. Adriance, for- 
merly pastor here and a devoted worker in the cause 
of Christian Endeavor, recently visited his friends 
in the city and was tendered a hospitable reception 
and presented with a generous purse of money. 


HOLLISTON.—A helpful fellowship meeting of ten 
neighboring churches was held here March 12. 
There was a large attendance and the subjects were 
of an interesting character relative to the work of 
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the church and its branches. Rev. E. N. Hardy is 
pastor of this church. 

ATTLEBORO.—The church is ina flourishing con- 
dition and large congregations are present morning 
and evening. There are accessions at every com 
munion. During the past year thirty-two members 
were received, twenty-two on confession. For be- 
nevolence $1,800 were given, and $6,000 were ex- 
pended for a new organ and church repairs. Rev. 
E. L. House is pastor. 

FITCHBURG,.—Rollstone. The Young Men’s Club 
held its annual banquet March 12. During its first 
year it has greatly promoted the attendance at the 
Sunday evening services and the mutual acquaint- 
ance of the men of the congregation. Rev. C. 8S. 
Brooks is pastor. 

WorcEsTER.—Dr, Eldridge Mix has sent out a 
bulletin of his first month as superintendent of the 
City Missionary Society. A notable feature of the 
work has been the drawing the churches into prac- 
tical co-operation, yoking together a large and a 
smaller church. Fellowship meetings of an evan- 
gelistic character have been held on Sunday even- 
ings with good results. Representatives of the 
benevolent societies of the churches have been 
called together for conference and mutual service 
and regular monthly meetings are to be held. Two 
lady missionaries have been added to the force now 
employed. 

Maine. 

SKOWHEGAN.—Rev. W. G. Mann, who has been 
helping some of the churches in the State during 
the winter, has been engaged to supply until June, 
and is conducting a series of union meetings. Large 
congregations and much interest with some con- 
versions are encouraging signs. 

TURNER.—A recent all day reunion of the scat- 
tered members proved an enjoyable occasion. The 
responses to the roll-eall were quite general, Ad- 
dresses were given on A History of the Church, 
The Relation of the Children to the Church, Tem- 
perance and Christian Growth, Church Music, Fi- 
nances and Benevolences, The Relation of the 
Church to the Community, and A Prophecy. The 
pastor, Rev. F. A. Sanborn, feels well repaid for the 
effort which thus increased the fellowship. 


GRAND LAKE STREAM.—This place, comprising 
about fifty families, has been completely trans- 
formed by the revival which began last summer 
through the work of a student. There is a Bible 
class of twelve or more young men and a C, E. Soci- 
ety of about fifty members. 

DEER ISLE.—At least twenty conversions are re- 
ported asa result of the special meetings and great 
interest is shown. 

Field Secretary Cousins of the H. M.S. has made 
vigorous efforts, with some success, to increase the 
gifts to the treasury. From Sunday schools and 
Endeavor Societies he has secured some good con- 
tributions, which made life members of superin. 
tendents and presidents, besides pledges of syste- 
matic gifts in the future. Still there is prospect of 
continued pressure and the society has to face a 
probable reduction of grants in the near future. 


New Hampshire. 

WARNER.—The church is in better condition than 
it has been for several years, and it is fortunate in its 
new pastor, Rev. W. E. Renshaw, under whose lead 
steady progress is noted. There have been thirteen 
additions since he came, the congregations and the 
Sunday school attendance have increased, a flourish- 
ing home cepartment of more than eighty members 
and a Junior Society have been organized. Fi- 
nancially and otherwise the outlook is encouraging. 

HAMPSTEAD.—There has been an interesting work 
among the young people with many conversions. 
Sixteen were lately received to the church, making 
thirty-six during the pastorate of a year anda half 
of Rey. R. P. Gardner. 

The church in Plaistow receives $500 from the late 
Mrs. Mary P. Kelly. 

Vermont. 

WESTMINSTER WEST.—Under the auspices of the 
Domestic Missionary Society, Misses Billings and 
Miller have labored here eight weeks during the 
past winter, visiting from house to house and hold- 
ing evening neighborhood meetings. Their endeavy- 
ors were followed by a special interest, resulting in 
& score or more of hopeful conversions. Five per- 
sons were received to the church in January and 
others are expected at the next communion, The 
Suncay congregations have increased and also the 
membership of the Sunday school. Thirteen active 
members have been added to the C. E. Society, and 
a Junior Society has been organized. The church 
has been greatly quickened and it has sent $60 to 
the missionary society. 

The last report of the Vermont Sunday School 
Association gives a total attendance of 63,984, or 
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one in tive out of a population of 332,422, including 
the 8,369 officers and teachers. This is an increase 
in twenty years of 1.92 per cent. 

Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.—Central, Rev. E. C. Moore began 
last Sunday a series of eight lectures on Christianity 
in History.— Union. Rev. Wallace Nutting, D.D., 
who recently accepted a call here, now occupies the 
pulpit regularly. 

WESTERLY.—Last year was remarkable in all 
lines of work. Ninety-two members were received, 
seventy-one on confession. Seven others were re- 
ceived on confession at the March communion, 


Connecticut. 

SHARON.—This church, Rev. E. O. Dyer, pastor, 
received last year twenty-two new members, mostly 
on confession, making the present membership 186. 
The benevolences aggregated $1,000. The prayer 
meetings are well attended and spiritual. 


JEWETT Ciry.—Evangelists Stevenson and Bell 
have just closed two weeks of union services with 
the three Protestant churches. Over 100 persons 
signed cards 

Srorrs.—Rev. C. A. Dinsmore has been holding a 
week’s services at the State Agricultura! College. 
About twenty-five young men have been converted. 


CHAPLIN.—There is a deep interest in the church 
here. The pastor, Rev. E. M. Frary, and the Chris- 
tian Crusaders have been holding services for sev- 
eral weeks, and as a result ninety-four conversions 
are reported. All classes of the community have 
been reached. 

E. HaArTFORD.—VFirst. At the annual meeting of 
the society, last week, the proposition to turn the 
property over or to lease it to the church was freely 
discussed. A committee was appointed to report 
later. A unanimous vote being necessary, it is hardly 
probable that the action will be taken this year. 

MANSFIELD.—Second. Successful revival services 
have been conducted during the last two weeks by 
the pastor, Rev. E. J. Lewis, assisted by Rev. C. A. 
Dinsmore. 

PoTNAM.—An indignation meeting was held re- 
cently to express disapproval of the open violation 
of the liquor laws. A committee was appointed 
and active measures will be taken to put an end to 
the law-breaking. All the pastors in the town are 
active in the matter and are assisted by most of the 
prominent citizens. 

THOMASTON.—This village is suffering from a 
scarlet fever epidemic. The public schools have 
been closed, as were also the Sunday schools of both 
churches recently. 

VERNON CENTER.—Mrs. Barton is holding a two 
weeks’ series of revival meetings in connection 
with the C. E. Society. A number of conversions 
have already been reported. She has been success- 
ful in Ellington and other places also. 

New BritTain.—First. Three single pledges of 
$1,000 each, with smaller amounts, have insured a 
new pipe organ. South also bought its first organ 
the same year as the former church and is now to 
purchase another. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The New York and Brooklyn Association has 
taken a step looking toward the long-desired unifi- 
cation in one association of a)l the Congregational 
churches in the two cities, by the adoption of em 
phatic resolutions expressing its sense of the de- 
sirability of such a combination and its willingness 
to unite with the churches of the Manbattan Con- 
ference whenever this body shall agree to the union. 

Pennsylvania. 

RocHESTER.—This church, organized three years 
ago, is prospering under Rev. J. H. Bausman. It 
has recently bought a lot on the best street in town, 
and hopes this summer to erect a meeting house. 


LANSFORD.—Second. Rev. Howell Davies, pastor, 
is in the midst of a revival. All its services and 
societies are flourishing, but the pastor, after six 
years of successful work, has resigned, and will go 
in May to London. 

KANE.—Rev. C. A. Jones is preaching to his 
church a series of Lenten sermons. He has recently 
prepared a communion card, which each member 
present at the communion signs and places on the 
offertory plate with the collection. 


THE SOUTH. 
Maryland. 


BALTIMORE.—VFirst suffers a great loss in the 
death of Henry Stockbridge, one of its original 
members. He was born in Hadley, Mass., but has 
lived in this city fifty years. He was prominent as 
a local historian, lawyer and philanthropist. 
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THE INTERIOR. 
Indiana. 

HAMMOND.—Plymouth. The property of the 
church has been deeded to the C. C. B. 8., and 
the church has disbanded. The First Church takes 
the furniture in charge to sell and cancel the small 
floating indebtedness, The property is located well 
for business purposes and will sell to advantage. 
The desire of the church is that the avails be used 
in developing a new enterprise in a central location 
in which it is hoped that all Congregationalists in 
the city will unite. Rev. J. M. Sutherland is the 
pastor of the First Church. 

Michigan, 

CADILLAC.—First. Rev. W. A. Colledge, who has 
recently resigned, has been pastor for five years. 
During his last year institutional work has been 
undertaken, a large addition has been built to the 
meeting house, an assistant pastor has been em- 
ployed, and the work has been pushed forward with 
good success. 

The home missionary outlook takes on the same 
features that characterize it elsewhere. A heroic 
struggle is being made to maintain self-support. 
The receipts for eleven months have been $11,000, a 
falling off of $2,800. The expenditures for the year, 
actual and estimated, are placed at $20,000, not in- 
cluding a debt of $4,100 with which the year began. 
It will require the raising of $9,500 in March for the 
work to hold its own. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

DENMARK.—Deacon Oliver Brooks, born in New 
Ipswich, N.H.,a member of this church since 1838, 
and clerk and deacon since 1840, died Feb. 24 at the 
age of eighty-four. During the fifty-four years that 
he was clerk he missed but one annual meeting, 
and only twice in this time was he absent from the 
preparatory lecture and communion. 


MILEs.—Deacon J.8. Davis died March 3. He was 
one of the pioneers of the State,and bad much to 
do with the upbuilding of several churches. A few 
weeks before his death he gave a house to the 
church, to be used as a parsonage. 

GOwRIE.—There has been a remarkable revival 
in this place and more than ninety persons have 
professed conversion, sixty-six of whom have 
already united with the church. The pastor, Rev. 
Z. H. Cook, has had no outside assistance. He is 
now engaged in revival work in Farnhamville, 
where there have been a score of conversions. 

DICKENS.—Rev. Jesse George was assisted in a 
series of meetings by Rev. D. E. Skinner. Fifteen 
persons have united on confession, and steps are 
being taken to begin the building of a house of 
worship at once. 

PosTVILLE.—Recently twenty-three persons were 
received to membership, the largest accession the 
church ever had. The ingathering followed union 
meetings. 

Kansas. 

HAVEN.—This church, which formerly has had 
only one-half of the time of its pastor, will now 
have his whole time, owing to the growth of the 
work. 

Macon.—An interesting work is in progress which 
has already resulted in over twenty hopeful conver- 
sions. The Baptist church unites inthe effort. The 
entire religious condition of the section bas im- 
proved since the organization of the church a year 
ago. 

BUFFALO PARK.—Heretofore this has been a diffi- 
cult field, but an unusual interest has now sprung 
up through revival services in which the pastor is 
assisted by Rev. W.H. Merrill. Twenty-eight new 
members were added recently, twenty-seven of them 
adults. 

WYANDOTTE FOREST.—This rural church gathers 
a large number of young people at its services. 
Rev. F. G. Mitchell has assisted the pastor in re- 
vival meetings. 

DOVER AND WAKARUSA.—The work here is con- 
stantly developing. A branch church was recently 
organized and still another district desires regular 
services vy the pastor. 

HvuTCHINSON.—The church has been unable to 
support a pastor for a year, but it maintains a flour- 
ishing Sunday school and Y. P. 8. C. E., two weekly 
prayer meetings, a weekly foreign missionary train- 
ing class with an attendance of fifteen, a weekly 
teachers’ meeting and a monthly children’s mis- 
sionary meeting. 

McPHERSON.—The church is compelled by finan- 
cial straits to suspend its preaching services for 
two months. Rev. H.C, Dunsmore, the pastor, will 
engage in evangelistic work. 

Parsoxs —Rev. F. V. Jones bas tendered his res- 
ignation, but forty-six business men of the city 
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have signed a petition urging the church to make 
special efforts to retain his services. 

LEAVENWORTH.—Rev. P. M. Boss completed the 
seventh year of his pastorate March 10. During 
that time $45,329 have been expended for church 
building and current expenses and $10,529 for be- 
nevolences. There have been 124 additions to the 
church, eighty-one on confession. The Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Society celebrated its twenty-first anniver- 
sary recently by a social, at which $36 were received 
as a thank-offering. 

Several important churches in the northwestern 
part of the State within the drought-stricken area 
of last year are pastorless, but defer filling their 
pulpits until a crop is assured this year. In order 
to meet the emergency, the directors of the Kansas 
H. M.S. have asked Rev. D. Baines-Griffiths, pastor 
in Smith Center, to give a portion of his time for 
six months in visiting these churches. His church 
has generously consented, and he will enter at once 
upon this special work.—The church in White 
Cloud now numbers fifty members, and proposes 
self-support after the expiration of its pastor’s 
present commission.—The church in Oswego is 
holding successful revival services conducted by 
Rev. J. D. Barnard.——The North Topeka church 
rejoices over a grant and loan by the C. C. B.S. to 
pay off a mortgage on its building. 

Nebraska. 

RAVENNA.—This church, although pastorless, is 
maintaining its work with commendable faithful- 
ness, the Sunday school and Y. P.S. C. E. being the 
main rallying points. 

MINERSVILLE.—When Father Dresser, pastor in 
Camp Creek, began preaching here about two years 
ago, this was counted one of the worst communities 
along the Missouri River. Interest was awakened 
gradually, a church was organized, a house of wor- 
ship built, and this winter a widespread revival 
movement has changed the whole aspect of the 
town life. Father Dresser continues to serve both 


churches. 
South Dakota. 


WILLow LAKE.—For four weeks union meetings 
have been conducted by Rev. R. M. Keyes. The 
whole community has been awakened, and many 
persons have publicly confessed Christ. Twenty 
adults were received into the church March 3. 


Special meetings are in progress in Glen View 
and Greenleaf, conducted by the pastors and neigh- 


boring ministers. 
Arizona. 


TEMPE.—A revival of great power has been ex- 
perienced in union meetings under the lead of Rev. 
D. R. Francis. His wife also contributed largely to 
the success by her singing. About sixty conver- 
sions are reported. The meetings continued four 
weeks. 

NOGALES.—On a recent Sunday the pastor, Rev. 
J. H. Heald, preached in the morning on Woman, 
Her Weakness and Her Strength. In the eveniag 
Mrs. Heald gave an address on Man as He Is and 
as He Ought To Be. The house was crowded at 


both services. 
New Mexico. 


San RAFAEL.—The attendance at Sunday serv- 
ices and prayer meetings has steadily increased. 
This is a Mexican church, and the pastor, Rev. G. 
E. Birlew, and his wife, who is teaching in the New 
West school, find the work growing to such an ex- 
tent that they need assistance. 

GALLUP.—A new church was organized Feb. 11 
with seventeen members. Rev. Peter A. Simpkin 
began work as pastor March 3. The work opens 
with promise, having the moral and financial sup- 
port of the community to a satisfactory degree. 
This isa coal mining town, and about 600 men are 
employed, affording a large opportunity for out- 
side work. Over $500 were subscribed toward the 
support of the church before the arrival of a pas- 
tor. The pulpit was supplied acceptably by Rev. 
Mrs. Borden pending his coming. 

LA BELLE.—This new mining camp, at an altitude 
of nearly 10,000 feet, was recently visited by Su- 
perintendent Ashmun, who led the first religious 
services ever held in the place, preaching in the 
dining-room of an unfinished log hotel. It is fifty 
miles from the railroad. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
Oregon. 

Rev. R.A. Rowley, superintendent of the Sunday 
School Society, has just closed his fifth month of 
service. He has organized six schools and reorgan- 
ized two, with a total number of 410 scholars. He 
has visited thirty-three schools and conducted 122 
services, and has led or assisted in special services 
that have resulted in sixty-four conversions among 
persons whose ages range from seven years to 
seventy. 
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An Order of Worship for Eventide 


1 Am the Resurrection and the Life 


iy fed congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 
n small type tween brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 

ANTHEM, [By the Choir.) [This may be omitted when so desired.) 

SALUTATION, [Congregation seated.) 

MINISTER.—How amiable are thy tabernacles, 

O Lord of hosts. 
PropLe.—My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord; 
My heart and my flesh cry out unto the living God. 

INVOCATION. (By the minister.) ((@~ Congregation seated.) 

Eternal Father, the Fountain of Life, who hast brought again from the dead with 
everlasting victory thy Son Jesus, the glorious Prince of Salvation; create and support 
in us by thy Holy Spirit the aspirations of faith, the breathings of the life eternal: 
that we, being raised from the death of sin, may worship Christ the Living One, to 
whom, with thee, O Living Father, and Thy Life-giving Spirit, one God, be all glory 
and blessing, now and evermore. Amen. 

HYMN, (8 The congregation will rise and sing.) 
All hail the power of Jesus’ name.—CORONATION. 
The Living One Desired. 


MINISTER.—As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after 
thee, O God. 

PEoPpLE.—My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: 

When shall I come and appear before God? 


Here follow responsive readings, which are printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet form. 


HYTSIN. (8 The congregation will sing without rising. 
As pants the hart for cooling streams. 





PRAYER. (By minister.) 
GLORIA PATRI, (Choir.] This may be omitted when so desired.) 
SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
CHANT. (Choir and congregation standing.) 
r Te Deum Laudamus. 
The Living One Promised. 
MINISTER.—Even now, behold, my witness is in heaven, 
And he that voucheth for me is on high. 
PreoPpLe.--I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
And that he shall stand up at the last upon the earth: 
And after my skin has been thus destroyed, 
Yet from my flesh shall I see God: 
Whom I shall see for myself, 
And mine eyes shall behold, and not another. 
Here follow responsive readings, which are printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet form, 
HYTFIN. (Ge The congregation will sing without rising.) 
I know that my Redeemer lives. 


The Living One Declared. 





MINISTER.—I came that they may have life, and may have it abundantly. 


PropLe.—Because I live, ye shall live also. . 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON: — 
If we died with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him; knowing 
that Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more; death hath no more 
dominion over him. For the death that he died, he died unto sin once: but the 
life that he liveth, he liveth unto God. For the wages of sin is death; but the 
free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
Here follow responsive readings, which are printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet form. 
HYTIN. (i The congregation will rise and sing.) 
I know that my Redeemer lives.—MIGDOL. 
SERMON OR ADDRESS. 
PRAYER. (te Congregation seated.) 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON:— 
Almighty God, who hast given us grace at this time with one accord to make 
our common supplications to thee; and dost promise that where two or three 
are gathered together in thy name, thou wilt grant their requests; fulfill now, 
O Lord, the desires and petitions of thy servants,as may be most expedient for 
them; granting us in this world knowledge of thy truth, and in the world to 
come life everlasting. Amen. 
CLOSING SERVICE. 
The Living One Worshiped. 
CHANT. ([Choir.) (Congregation seated.] [May be omitted when so desired.) 
Holy, holy, holy, the Lord God, the Almighty. 





*Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1895. 





Coatinued on page 460. 
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MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON: — 

Worthy art thou, our Lord and our God, to receive the glory and the honor 
and the power: for thou didst create all things, and because of thy will they 
were, and were created. 

Great and marvelous are thy works, 0 Lord God, the Almighty; righteous and 
true are thy ways, thou King of the ages. Who shall not fear, O Lord, and 
glorify thy name? for thou only art holy; for all the nations shall come and 
worship before thee; for thy righteous acts have been made manifest. 

MINISTER —Salvation unto our God which sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb. 
PropLe.—Amen: Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, 
and power, and might, be unto our God for ever and ever. 

MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON: — 

Hallelujah: for the Lord our God, the Almighty, reigneth. The kingdom of the 
world is become the kingdom of our Lord, and of his Christ: and he shall 
reign for ever and ever. 


HYMN, (i The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Jesus, hail, enthroned in glory.—PROMISE. 


BENEDICTION. (By the minister.) (§~ Congregation standing.) 
PropLe.—Amen. 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


(Said or sung by congregation.) 
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SMILEY, Jas. D., and wife, S. Britain, Ct., at a recent 
reception at the parish hovse, received a sum of 
money and other vaiuable gifts. 

THORP, Jno., ana wife., E. Andover, N. H , celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their wedding, March 
1. Gifts to the value of about £80 were left with them. 

WIKOFF, Henry H., Fourth Ch., San Francisco, Cal., 
preac hed his farewell sermon, Feb. 24. Durin the 
week a reception was tendered him and his wife and 
valuable tokens of regard were given them. 

YEOMAN, J. Herbert, Quincy, Mass., has, at the re- 
quest of the Memorial Co., placed the date when his 
resignation shall take effect at Nov. 1, which com- 
pletes his seventh year as pastor. 


——_—— = -- - — 


DELEGATES ELECTED TO THE NA- 
TIONAL OOUNOIL. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y¥., OCT. 9, 1895. 
The following list includes all names so far reported to 
the secretary. It is desirable that others be sent as soon 
as may be to Rev. Henry A. Hazen, Auburndale, Mass. 


Rochester, N. H. 
Fail River, Mass. 
Meriden, Ct. 
Anderson, Ind. 
Sprague, Wn. 
Helena, Mont. 
Geneva, O. 

New London, Ct. 
Northanspten, Mass. 
Lincoin, Neb. 

San Francisco, Cal, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Huron, 8 D. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
New Ulm, Minn. 


Adams, Rev Joseph M 
Adams, Rev. Wilham Ww 
Anderson, Rev. Asher, 

Ball, Rev. Albert H., 
Baskerville, Rev. Mark, 

Bell, Kev. William 8., 
Belsey, Rev. George W., 
Bixier, Rev. James W., 
Bridgman, Deacon Sidney E., 
Bross, Rev. Harmon, 

Brown, Rev. Charlies O., 
Brunner, Wiliam F., 

Burtt, Rev. Benjamin H., 
Bushnell, Rey. Albert, 








NOTE.—The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 


and music printed in full. 


Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; 


less than 100 copies 


of one number, 1 ct. each. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. 


Subscription price, series of 1894-95, 25 cents. 
% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. % ist SERIES, 1-20. 


1— Thanksgiving. 2— Pilgrim 


Fathers. 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 


16— National. 
8—House of Our God. 


us.”” 18—‘ Eternal light of light.” 


EVENTIDE 
1l—Homeland. 12—Humility. 
19—“I will extol Thee.” 20—‘*God be with us for the night is closing.” 


SERVICES: 


5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 


7—Days of Thy Youth. 


13—God in Nature. GENERAL WORSHIP, 17—“Abide with 


Campbell, Rev. John 
Caverno, Rey. C harles, ” 
Clark, Rev. Francis E., 
Cleveland, Henry M., 


Colledge, Rev. William A., 


Cooper, Rev. John H., 
Core ley, Rev. Richard, 


Cressman, Rev. Abrabam A., 


Cross, Rev. Roselle T., 
Cumings, Rev. Jobn M., 
Curtis, Don E., 

Curtis, Rev. Walter W., 
Cutler, Kev. Calvin, 
Cutler, Rev. Charles U., 


Boulder, Col. 

at of gy Mass. 
Brooklyn, ¢ 
Cadillac, Mich. 
Andover, 0. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Fairmont, Neb. 
York, Neb 
Sheldon, lo. 
Melrose, Mass. 

W. Stockbridge, Mass. 
Aub: rndale, Mass. 


2d SERIES. 21—“I Am.” 22—I Am the Bread of Life.” 23—“I Am the Light of the World.” 24—“I Am the 
Good Shepherd.” 25—“I Am the Way, the Truth, the Life.” 26—“I Am the Living One.’ 


Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Daley, Rev. Charles M.,. Huron, 8. D. 
Davis, Rev. William V. W., Pittsfield, Mass. 
De Bevoise, Rev. Gabriel if. 9 Keene, N. H. 


Concord, N. H. 

Cedar Rapids, Io. 
Grand Junction, Col. 
Rockville, Ct 
Wiilimantic % t. 


Dewey, Rev. Harry P., 
Dickinson, Rev. George R., 
Dickinson, Rev. Samuel F., 
Dingwell, Rev. James, 
Dinsmore, Rev. Charles A., 





ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 






WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. Calls. 
CALIFORNIA, MASSACHUSETTS. AnrLETON. Harsy. Dorr and Corinth, Mich., to Mid- 
Alameda 2 boro, — 15 eville and Irving. 
Benicia, r 8 Ww Fm 10 . BARBER, » an = 1 f° continue in Daggett, Cal., for 
Likel foes ae one year from Apri 
tate 6 3 : : pS oer BARS ARD, D, Isaac D., S Wateriy, ie, to continue as pastor 
Martinez, — 6 Detroit, Plymouth, 19 21 n Uswego, 
Pokogama, 25 25 Katon Rapids, * "3 5 BROWN, J. M.. asia pee Wyo., to Union Ch., Wheat- 
Redondo Beach, — 5 Grand Rapids, Dano- lana. Accepts 
San Francisco, Beth- Norwexian, — 40 COOLEY, Harvey G., ae of Appleton, Minn., 
lehem, 2 1) Imlay vity, $3 Cieburne, Tex. Accepts. 
‘irst, 15 21 on, — 8 CRAM, D. W., Moody Institute, Chic ago, Ill., to Staples. 
Olivet, 3 3 MINNESOTA re Nicholas T., Kewanee, IIL, to Blooming- 
San Rafael, 9 9 ¢ ton. Accepts. 
Sante Ava: 6 9 Bree Fails, : 3 EVANS, Geo. S., Lake Benton, Minn., to Hudson, S. D. 
ILLINOIS. Merriam Park, Olivet,— 14 FIELD. Fred. A., Buena Park, Cal., to Redondo. Ac- 
Austin, 9 18 a, Silver a cepts. 
Belvid — ib wake, 5 6 y . Wm. C., C Ss x jalle 
ely ieee, ; - Ortonville. $6 oF Springs, §. am C., Chieago Seminary, to Valley 
Chicago, Bethlehem, 6 6 St. Charles, 2 3 , Jas. B., Dongola, Il!., to New Grand Chain and 
Central Park, 18 29 Stewart, ae nl Accepts 
Cortland St., ‘ 7 Worthington, 8 10 HARLOW, Ss. At , to continue work in the Salem St. Ch., 
Jovenant, 7 NEBRASKA. orcester, 
Douglass Park, 6 6 Hay Springs “a MOBBS, Horatio Mt, to Endicott and St. Jonn, Wn. 
Maplewood, 6 6 Ticoln, Vine St 2 5 POTTER, L. Eugene, withdrawsacceptance of call to 
he cea : RY Naponee = ll ll Ro -e. Io. ag — oe tee to Marit 
outh h 628 ’ ) ». C., Boston ass., accepts call to Marlboro, 
Union Park il NEW HAMPSHIRE. Ct., and has begun work. $8 ; 
Porter sect, 4 16 Claremont, 8 13 or ~ ARLES, Geo. R., Kitkin, Minn., to Villard and Hud- 
Warren Ave.. 2 7 Concord, South, — 4 
Washington Park, 1 6 swedish, =- 6 SEW ALL, Oliver D_, Strong, Me., to Durham, N. H. 
Evanston, 1 4 Lisbon, — 7 &#H aAM, Edwin S$, Benzonia, Mich., to Cooperstown, 
Griggsville, 50 50 Manchester, S. Main 
insdale, — 3 Te WALKER, Zachary T., Alto Pass, Ill., to Dongola. Ac- 
Oat Park, Forest niall Wiliiot, dies WELLS, Mark, formerly of Seamen’s Port Mission 
bal 0 ’ 
ll 15 NEW YORK. a Baltimore, Md., to Fourth Ch., Baltimore. Accepts, to 
si. Avan, Third, 21 21 WoWinheld 5. 
? re . Winfie 8 2 
Stillman Valley, 13. 13 Grito. mee pa one Senemetiens. _ 
INDIANA. Berlin Heights, 38 41 “mon, Kev. W. A. Watson; other paris, Rev. Messrs. 
Hosmer, Glezen, 2 3 Oberlin, First 48 54 > BE? ; 
Michi an City, First, 8 9 Saacne 6 7 P. B. span. renege Pope, 8S Bell. 
Ori vom ar EN. se 3: Gated 18 ie HOLLARS, Jno. A., i. Maplewood Ch., Chicago, IL, 
Ride ville .* Unionville, 6 “March 11. Sermon, Rev. J. A. Adams; other parts, 
8 seieins OREGON, no Messrs. J. C. Armstrong, C. T. Dyrness, F. T. 
i Oregon Ci-y, 9 18 
Bucke -_ be a oy Wm. F., — Ving Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Codar Repias, First, 5 if i - rch 12’ Sermon, H. Morley; other parts, 
an, 85 ° oat a G. R. Meet; %p. D.,S. V. 8. Fisher, H. G. 
Cat _ oo | rvey 0 5 5 Wells, D. D. Resi “ 
Correctionville, “2 Soe alley, —- 7 esignations. 
= kens, 15 15 RHODE ISLAND. DAVIES, Howell, Second Ch., Lansford, Pa. 
Soke tithes, -- : Pawtucket, Lorraine, 55 55 ee Jno. R., asst. pastor Plymouth Tabernacle, 
bid : 2 6 ha aaiprstenancinceericeninn ead 2 LOOMIS, Alba L. P., Fistaview, Minn., to accept call to 
Humboldt, 12 12 SOUTH DAKOTA. Windsor and Leeds, Wis. 
tows <aby, 5 § Beresfora, 15 17 MIDDLETON, G. K,. Clearwater, Minn. 
Pioneer, .-e ELSON, Geo W., Kec ) 
pene 12 18 Willow Lake, — 9 ORCHARD, Jno , Dickinson, N. D., to take effect June 1. 
Ri eville, — 1% wiawinwton PARSONS, Julius, Prentice, Wis. 
Sabula, 2% an ——— — TODD, Quintus C., Mazeppa, Minn. 
KANSAS. anum, ‘ 
Alma 25 95 Spokane, Second, — 8 Dismissions. 
Independence “ “3 Walla Walla, 5 6 HAMLIN, Cyrus, First Ch., Beloit, Wis., March 12. He 
eona, . a? ws WISCONSIN. remains here until May 1. 
MAINE. Beothend, ly 1° Churches Organized. 
Alfred, 4. GALLUP . Feb. 1. Seventeen members. 
Kath, Winter St. ‘4 4 /latteville, 5 OTE AMA. Cal. Twenty-five members 
Istana Falls, ag OTHER CHURCHES. PROVIDENCE, R.I. Elmwood Temple, rec. March 18. 
Se tachremee st 13 14. Beloit. Ala. ve y Miscellaneous. 
a West End, 6 6 bone wa A Ww. ba d 65 ASHMUN, Edw. H., Albuquerque, N. M., home mission- 
anford, 9 9 Gallu ‘ i — 17 ary su erintendent, is recovering from a severe at- 
Warren, 5 5 Meadville, Pa = 35 _ tack of bronchial pneumonia. 
Winthrop, 2 4 Nashvilie, Tenn “ DEYO, Chas. I, who resigned lately in Belding, Mich., 
MASSACHUSETTS. Union . y 4 has accepted ac ~> toa church of another denomina- 
Amherst, Seconda 5 5 Perkins, Okl., 19 22 tion in Ly ag ay 
; 9 «° GEROULD, Sam. L., Hollis, N.H., has been ill for sev- 
catemariabo Wom" sy Winer Parks mia | 3 Hi SRE Sine "Ean Cx, has gone to 3 
y oO >, Birdsey B., Clinton, Ct., has gone to Japan 
uae’ Pilgrim, a pi nay: A es Tess, 36 +. foran absence of several months. 
aunton, Winslow, 3 3 an , = SKINNER, Davy. E., pastor at laree of Sioux Associa- 


Total: Conf.,1,\54; Tot., 1,522 
Conf., 6,811; Tot., 10,568. 


Total since Jan. 1. 


tion, closes his engagement with the H. M. 8., April 
30. 





Dunn, John, Jr., 
Empson, Rev. George C., 
Field, Deacon H. F., 
Fisher, Rev. Herman P., 
Fisk, Rev. Daniel F., 
Fiske, William P., 
Fitch, Rev. Franklin 8., 
Forbes, Rev. Samuel B., 


Fosdick, Deacon hs he 


Foster, Kev. Richard 
Free, Pres. Albert 


Gladden, Rev. Washington, 


Gordon, Rev. George A., 


Gordon, Rev. are C., 


Gregg, Rev. James 
Gregor Rev. Lewis,” 
Hale, ‘dliiam E., 
Hall, Rev. George E., 
Harbutt, Rev. Charles, 


Hardcastle, Rev. William, 


Harlow, Rev. Rufus K., 
Hassell, Richard i., 
Hazen, Rev. Henry A, 
Hobbs. Clarence W., 


Holmes, Deacon Charles J., 


Horr, Rey. Elijah, 
Huntoon, L. A 


Hyde, Rev. Nathaniel A., 


Imes, Rev. Benjamin A., 
Ives, Rev. Joel 8., 


Jefferson, Rev. Charles E., 


Jobnson, Rev  enerrt gg 
Jobnson, Rev. Sam 


Jubb, Kev William Walker, 


Kellogg, Deacon 8. 
Kenngott, Rev. George F., 


Kingsbury, Deacon Addison, 


Ladd, Rey Henry M., 
Lamson, Rev. Charles M., 


Livingston, Rev. William w., 


Loc Agim Rev. John H., 
Loom 


McC Meliand, Rev. Raymond G., 


McGown, Rev. A lfred J., 

Marsh, Rev. Datid D. 

Marsh, Nor Edward L., 
rt, 


Ma 
Mellen, Lucius F., 


Merriam, Rev. George F., 


Merrill, Rev. Charles H., 
Mitcheil, Rev. J. Lee, 
Moore, Henry M., 

Moore, Rev William H., 
Morgan, Norman C. 
Moxom, Rev. Philip S 


Munger, Rev. Theodore T., 


Mutch, Rev. William J., 
Nelson, Rev. Roscoe, 
Newton, James H., 
Nichols, Clifton M., 


Nichols. Rev. Danforth B., 
Noyes, Deacon Joseph P., 


Nutting. Rev. Wallace, 
Oakley, Rev. E Clarence, 
Packard, Rev. Edward N., 
Page, H. W., 

Parker, Rev. J. Homer, 
Parker, Rev. Leonard F., 
Nr gg eve Harry E., 
Phel . 

Phill ps, y ‘ George Wr 
Phillips. Rey. Watson L., 
Platt, Rev. Jeremiah E, 
Pratt, Rev. Lewellyn, 
Putnam, Edwin 

Quint, Rev. Alonzo H., 
Reed, Rev. Edward A., 


Reynolds, Rev. George W., 


Rhoades, Edward H., 
Riggs, Rey. Alfred L. 
Roberts, Hall, 
ee ig Rev. Henry C., 
oot, H. 

Sargent, Bev. Frank D., 
Scott, Rev Darius B., 


Sedgwick, Deacon Henry, 


Selden, Rev Joseph 
Seymour, Rev. Charles R., 
Stocum, Pres William F., 
Smith, Hon Jobn B., 
Smith, 

Souie, ee. “Sherrod, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Gladstone, Mich. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Ortonville, Minn. 
Toledo, O. 
Concord, N. H. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Hartford, (t 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Perkivs, Okl 
Yankton, 8. D. 
Coitumbus, Q. 
Boston, Mass. 
Michigan City, Ind. 
Culorado Springs, Col. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dover, N. H. 
Presque et Me. 
De Smet, 
Medway, Mass. 
Reofield, 8. D. 
Auburndale, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Knoxvi le, Tenn. 
Stratford, Ct. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
New Milford, Ct. 
New Haven, N. Y. 
Fall River. Mass. 
Wateronry, Ct. 
Lowell, Mass 
South ¢ ‘oventry, Ct. 
Cleveland, 0. 
Hartford, Ct. 
Jaffrey, N H. 
Westfield, Mass. 
Fairfield, Neb. 
Austipburg, O. 
Amherst, N. H. 
Unionville, ( t. 
Yarm =, panes. 
Fravklin, 
Cleveland, w% 
Greenville. N. H. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
New Haven, (1. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Hartford, Ct. 
Sault ste. Marie, Mich 
Springfield, Mass. 
New Haven, Ct. 
New Haven, Ct. 
Windsor, (t. 
Holyoke, Wass. 
Springfield, O. 
Mission Hill, 8. D. 
| me a N.Y. 
Seatrie, 

Romeo, Mic b. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Northfield, Winn. 
Kingfisher, Okl. 
Grinnell, lo 
Trinidad, Col. 
Feirbaven, Vt. 
Rutland, Ve. 

New Haven, Ct. 
Gutbrie, Okl 
Norwich, (t 
Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Gorham. Me 
Toledo QO. 
Santee, Neb. 

rena . lo 
Hartford, Ct 
Benninaton, Vt 
Putnam, Ct. 
Sioux Fails, 8. D. 
Lenox, Mass. 
Eleir, 1 
Benvington, Vt. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
Hilisboro Bricge, N. H. 
Daver port, To. 
Naugatuck, Ct 
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Stearns, Deacon Richard H., 
Stimson, Rev. Henry A, 
Strong, Pres. James W., 


Boston, Mass. 
New York, N.Y. 
Northfield, Minn. 
x Cincinnati, O. 
Taylor, G.S., ¥ Chicopee Fal!s, Mass. 
Taft, Dr. Jonathan, Cineinnati, O 
Taylor, Rev. J. Phelps, 
Tenney, Rev. H. Melville, 
Thomas, Morris, 

Thrall, Rev. William H., 
Tinker, George L., 

Titus, Rev. Herbert R, 
Todd, Deacon Thomas, 
Torrance, David, 

Uzzell, Rev. Thomas A., 
Van Auken, Rev. Helmas H., 
Wade, Albert, 

Walbridge, Cyrus P., 
Walker, Rev. Joseph N., 
Wall, Rev. George W., 
Waterman, Rev. William A., 
Wells, Rev. George H, 
Whitcomb, G. Henry, 
Whittemore, J. H, 

Wilcox, Rev. Charles E., 
Williams, Rev. Edward F., 
Wolcott, Rev. William E., 
Woodruff, George W., 
Woods, Rev. Robert M., 
Woodwell, Rev. William H., 
Wright, Rev. Cassius E., 








Andover, 
San José, 1. 
Cadillac, Mich. 
Huron, 8S. D. 

New London, Ct. 
Vergennes, Vt. 
Concord, Mass. 
Derby, Ct. 

Denver, Col. 
Alpena, Mich. 
Alton, Hl. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

W. Stewartstown, N.H. 
Walnut Lane, La. 
Geneseo, Ill. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Naugatuck, Ct. 
Lamberton, Minn. 
Chieago, Ll 
Lawreuce, Mass. 
Litchfield, Ct. 
Hatfield, Mass. 
Saudwich, Mass. 
Austin, Minn, 





CALIFORNIA AND ALASKA ToURS.—May and June 
are the best months for visiting the Yosemite 
Valley, Alaska and the Yellowstone National Park. 
Raymond & Whitcomb have accordingly arranged 
fora series of tours the coming season to include 
part or all of these wonderful regions. The first 
Alaska party is to leave Boston April 24, going west 
by way of New Mexico and California, and the 
second May 28, taking the Canadian Pacific route. 
A third party, starting April 24, will make the 
round of California and the Pacific Northwest, 
omitting Alaska, and a fourth will visit California 
and Colorado. For a descriptive book send to 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, 
Boston. 





Marriages. 





(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


KILBORN—HOPKINSON—In Derby, Vt., March 8, by 
Rev. H. M. Perkins, Willey T. Kilborn and Katherine 
8S. Hopkinson. 








Deaths. 


( The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





ALDRICH—In Worcester, March 14, Hon. P. Emory 
Aldrich, senior associate justice of the Massachusetts 
Superior Court, aged 82 yis.,8 mos. He was an active 
member of Union Church and held several responsi- 
ble positions in the State and municipality. 

BELL—In Exeter, N.H., March 17, Mrs. Judith A., 
widow of ex-Senator James Bell, aged 84 yrs. 

HARDY—In Brewer, March 11, Catherine Seans, 
widow of the late J. T. Hardy, aged 89 yrs. 

HERRICK—In North Woodstock, Ct., March 11, Rev. 
ilenry Herrick, the oldest graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity, aged 92 yrs. 

McFARLAND—In Jamaica, N.Y., March l4, of heart 
disease, Rev. Henry H. McFarland, aged 62 yrs. 

PARSONS—In Washington, D.C., March 12, Deacon 
Elisha T. Parsons, formerly of Ludlow, aged nearly 
ey | years. He held the office of deacon from 1848 
until his death.§ 

SHUMWAY-—In New York City, suddenly, March 14, 
Franklin P. Shumway, formerly a wellLnown mer- 
chant of Boston, as 

SPAULDING—In Saxton’s River, Vt., Feb. 26, Car- 
oline Wetherbee, widow of the late James Spaulding 
uf New Ipswich, N. H., aged 87 yrs.,7 mos/ = 

STONE—In Hartford, Ct., March ts Rev. hollin 5. Stone, 
for fourteen years vn | missionary in Brooklyn, N Y., 
but retired from service in recent years, aged 485 yrs. 


H. E. H. GILBERT. 


The Congregational church in Coventry, Ct., has just 
lost by death a quiet but most efficient member. In 
times of financial need in church and society he bas 
been a wiiling he'per. As a counselor, his advice has 
been often sought and conscientiously given. As acon- 
stant attendant on the means of grace, with evident 
purpose to pr. fit thereby, he has been a witness and ex- 
ample, Of late more greg A he has been assiduously 
engaged in the study*of the Scriptures, and, in particu- 
lar, the portions pertaining to the Sunday school lessons, 
and his place in the Bible class was seldom vacant. 

ife began in Mansfield, Ct., Dec. 17, 1822. His 
mother was a direct descendant of Increase and Cotton 
Matber through Rev. John Williams of Deerfield and 
Rev. Nathan Strong, first minister in North Coventry. 
Mr. Gilvert united with the Congregational church in 
Mansfield about fifty years ago, and during most of that 
time he bas been treasurer or one of the committee of 
the ecclesiastical societies in Mansfield or Coventry. 
He was twice married, his widow being the sister of 
h‘s first wife. By the first union there were four chil- 
dren, of whom two daughters only are living. He re- 
meved to Coventry in 1259. He was a member of the 
Connecticut House of Representatives for the sessions 
uf 1868, 1872 and 1885,and has served in most of the offices 
in the gift of the town. His death occurred from pneu- 
monia March 5, after an illness of about one week, and 
ws a shock to the community. 





MRS. MARTHA MASON}SAWIN. 


Mrs. Sawin died at her residence in Bedford, Mass., 
March 8 She was born in Andover, Mass., July 17, 
1812, and was the daughter of Robert Mason, a Kevo- 
lutionary soldier. She married the Rev. Theophilus P. 
Sawin, Jan. 1, 1838, who died in Medford, Mass., Jan. 19, 
1x85, Five children are left, four sons aud one daughter. 
Mrs, Sawin was a sufferer for several years before her 
death, but bore all her pain with a brave heart anda 
calm resignation. She leaves behind her many precious 
memories as a pastor’s wife in the various places where 
ber husband was called to labor. 


The Congregationalist 


For relieving throat diseases and coughs, use 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’’ 


* ROYAL BLUE LINE” personally conducted Wash- 
ington tours leave Boston Wednesday, March 27, 
and Wednesday, April 3. The rate of $23 covers all 
necessary expenses for the trip of seven days. 
Everything guaranteed first class. Write A. J. 
Simmons, N. E. P. A, 211 Washington St., Boston, 
for itinerary. 
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«DR. GREENE, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
one of the most successful specialists in curing 
nervous and chronic diseases, now offers to consult 
with any one by letter, without the slightest cost to 
the patient. He makes a specialty of treating 
patients through letter correspondence and gives 
most careful and explicit attention to every case. 
He will also send you his valuable book free. It 
was he who discovered that great medicine, Dr. 
Greene’s Nervara blood and nerve remedy.’’— 4meri- 
can Cultivator. 





ure 


Is absolutely necessary in order to have 
good health. The greatest affliction of the 
human race is impure blood. 

There are about 2,400 disorders incident 
to the human frame, the large majority 
arising from the impure or poisonous con- 
dition of the blood. 

The best remedy for all blood diseases 
is found in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Its remarkable cures are its loudest praise. 
It is not what we say but what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla does that tells the story. 

No remedy has ever had so marked suc- 
cess, or won such enormous sales. 
Scrofula in its severest forms yields to its 
potent powers, blood poisoning and salt 
rheum and many other diseases are per- 
manently cured by it. For a general Spring 
Medicine to remove those impurities which 
have accumulated during the winter, or 
to overcome That Tired Feeling, nothing 


- 





Blood — 


‘“‘T wish to say that 3 years ago we had a 
beautiful boy born to us. At the age of 11 
months he breathed his last, a victim to im- 
pure blood. On Aug. 4, 1891, another boy was 
born, who at the age of two months became 
aftlicted with the same disease. We believed 
the trouble was constitutional, and not com- 
mon sore mouth. I procured a bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and commenced to give 
it regularly to both mother and baby. Im- 
provement began at once. We have suc- 
ceeded in eradicating the scrofulous blood 
from the system and today we are blessed 
with a nice, fat baby boy, 18 months old— 
the very 

Picture of Health, 

all life and full of mischief—thanks to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. I ama minister in the Methodist 
Protestant church, and it affords me much 
pleasure to recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to 
allasasafe, sureremedy. Even my wife, after 
taking Hood’s, became healthy and fleshy and 
has the bloom of girlhood again.” Rev. J. M. 
Parte, Brookline Station, Missouri. 


D’S 


Sarsaparilla 
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tions, with prices, specifications, etc. 


The Kettle Case. 


You remember the defendant’s reply in the 
famous kettle case :— . 

(1) Kettle was cracked when he borrowed it. 

(2) Whole when he returned it. 

(3) Never had the kettle anyway. 

Now here is the defendant’s reply in the 
open fireplace case:— 

(1) Don’t need it. 


(2) Can’t afford it. 
(3) Chimney isn’t big enough, or would have it. 


Does he need it? Every scientist 
will tell him that it means better ventilation, 
purer air and improved health. 


Can he afford it? He can afford it 
better than half the things he buys. 
selling wood mantels from $5 upwards. 


Is the chimney big enough ? There is not one chimney in one hundred 
that is not large enough. Any fireplace mason will satisfy him of this. 

While considering the matter, write for our Mantel Catalogue, 64 pages, 30 illustra- 
Sent on receipt of two 2 cent stamps for postage. 


We are 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON 








TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 FourtH Avenue New York 


Gp THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS FXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The stock markets have for a few days re- 
flected a rather more hopeful sentiment, in 
spite of the reduction of the dividends on 
New York Central and Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul stocks, and in spite of the very 
poor showing of the Missouri Pacific Railway 
for 1894. Perhaps a sensational advance and 
broad speculation in the shares of the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Co. were in some measure 
responsible for the better tone of the stock 
markets, those shares having enjoyed one of 
their old-time advances. But it is undeniable 
that out of Wall Steet, if not in it, there is a 
disposition to see the brighter side of busi- 
ness, and to make the most of what stray 
signs of improvement come to notice. It is 
certainly true that there are such signs. The 
bank clearings show a continuous expansion, 
if at a very slow rate, and that is all that any- 
body could reasonably ask for. Railroad earn- 
ings also show maintained gains. 

But perhaps the most encouraging news of 
late has been in regard to prices. We find 
an advance in many commodities; thus wheat, 
cotton, sugar, iron, oats and silver are all 
quoted somewhat higher. It is not safe to 
draw any very strong inferences from such 
gains in prices, for it must be noted that most 
of these commodities named have a specula- 
tive market, and fluctuations in prices of them 
reflect a speculative motive quite as often as 
a legitimate cause. Hence it will not do to 
infer any very great degree of improvement 
from the fact that speculators in grain, 
startled by a sensational government report, 
have rushed in to buy with something of the 
old-time madness. Nor does it signify much 
that sugar is higher, when the fact is con- 
sidered that the American Sugar Refining 
Co. has our markets under its thumbs, and 
is entering its usual spring and summer cam- 
paign for profits. Iron is higher, but only a 
trifle, after a decline on or about March 1 to 
the lowest known price, and in part the tri- 
fling recovery is due to a reduced output. 
On the other hand print cloths are selling 
at the lowest price on record, and a good 
deal of business is doing at low prices. 

The rise in silver is of more than ordinary 
importance because of the still large use of 
that metal as money in other countries. The 
rise is due to the prospect of peace between 
China and Japan, with a consequent re- 
sumption of trade with those nations and 
possibly a great demand from China for sil- 
ver to meet a war indemnity. But it is also 
due to the progress making toward the as- 
sembling of another international monetary 
conference. Germany is taking the lead in 
this movement. Whether that country is sin- 
cere in its action, or whether, as sometimes 
it seems, the conference is merely a sop by 
the government to the agriculturists of that 
nation, thrown out in order to catch and hold 
votes for some political purpose, is important 
to know and cannot be told. 








Money Will 
Double Itself 


in less than Io years at 
7%. At 4% it will take 
18. Can you afford to 
lose 8 years ? 

Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident _ 
Trust Co. ‘teton, Sass.’ 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


ANNUITY BONDS rovide a fixed income 
ABSO 





aring life. SECURITY 

LUTE. Banishing care, they prolong life. They 
double the income of elderly people, and on joint lives 
are payable te the survivor. For best terms address (stat- 
ing date of birth) B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 





The Congregationalist 


Our money markets are working closer, and 
the withdrawal of currency from circulation 
and transfer to government vaults can hardly 
fail to bring about a rise in rates. Such arise 
would work two ways, though. It would put 
a natural restraint upon exports of gold, 
which are now artificially and speculatively 
prevented, and would do good in that direc- 
tion. It would also tend to check the rising 
tide of our imports of merchandise, reduce 
our home prices of merchandise and stocks, 
and so stimulate exports. That some check 
upon imports is needed, for a while at least, 
is evidenced by the results of our foreign 
trade in February and for eight months. 

In the year 1893-94, the government’s fiscal 
year ending June 30, the excess of exports 
of merchandise and silver in February was 
$15,000,000, and for eight months ending with 
February the excess of exports was $243,000,- 
000 ; whereas in the current fiscal year the 
excess of exports of merchandise and silver 
was in February only $600,000, and in the 
eight months only’ $115,000,000. 








Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous Chipeta 

Mental ,. 
ailure. 


Freligh’s 
; i on i Cc (A Phosphorized 
Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everytbing else has 
failed. Prescribed je endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses 1: each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
_Formula, descriptive pamphlet. *%} 
directions, testimonials, etc., tc ) 
address. 
I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St.. New York City. 


Formula on | Every Bottle. 


8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 12 years experience in business. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
8038 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


8% SURE 8~ 


P.aa by our first mort ages on city or farm property. 
Write us, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH, 


Depression 














Hotels and Travel. 


ROUND = WORLD 


(Illustrated Program Post-Free.) 


GAZE'S ESCORTED PARTY 


42 European Tour Programs Ready, 


$175 to $2050. 


CHOICE Berths ALL Steamship Lines. 
TRAVEL TICKETS EVERYWHERE. 


Enquire about E U R OP E Full details. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, New York. 
201 Washington St, Boston. — 204 8, Clark St., Chicago. 
135 8. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

A popular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
parlor. and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 
baths. Dry, tonic air, Saravoga waters, and winter 
sports. Massage, electricity. All baths and health 
appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths, Send 
for illustrated circular. 
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Hotels and Travel. 
LMA 


re 
ALMA, MICHIGAN. 


For authors who wish to 
write; for students who wish 

to study; for business men 

who want to rest; for those 
who are seeking better health 
there is no place like The 
ALMA. ‘The best water, the 
best climate, the best physi- 
cians, all at The Atma. -A 
handsome, illustrated book of 
description, /ree. 










THE ALMA SANITARIUM CoO., 
ALMA, MICH. 









RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston Wednesday, April 24, for 


SPRINC TOURS TO 


CALIFORNIA, 
ALASKA, 


AND THE 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


Special train of elegant Pullman vestibuled sleeping 
and dining cars. Side trip to Yosemite Valley. 

Also May 28, fora trip to Alaska, outward b 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and homeward throug 
the Yellowstone National Park. 

Washington Tours, April 1 and 24. 

Bailroad and Steamship Tickets to all Points. 


( Send for descriptive book, mentioning the trip 
desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL. 
REV. DR. HENRY 8. LUNN, 





A $200 Tour to London, Paris and Rome. 


A $200 Tour to London, Paris 
and Switzerland. 


Tours Prolonged at Option. 


During 1894 over four thousand English 
people traveled from London to various parts 
of the Continent under the arrangements 
which Dr. Lunn made for them. The annual 
Conference for the Reunion of the Churches 
which he established at Grindelwald in 1892 
has been attended by the Bishop of Worcester, 
Bishop Vincent, Rev. H. P. Hughes, Dr.Charles 
Berry, Pere Hyacinthe, Lady Henry Somerset 
and Miss Willard. Among those who have 
lectured in Rome have been the Bishop of 
Peterborough, Archdeacon Farrar, Mr. Ha- 
weis, Professor Mahaffy, Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie, and other eminent men. 

Full particulars of these Tours on application to 
THE PILGRIMAGE SECRETARY, 
**Review of Reviews,’’ Astor Place, New York. 
GOING ABROAD? 
VACATION 7" Ty py gS rh 
parries To Hy UL ROPE. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 

A series of Select Vacation Parties | Fares from 
to Europe during the season. | @ ) 

4 





Programs free on app ivation. Ocean 
and Independent Railroad Tickets every- | ) 
where. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 and 1225 Brvadway, New York. 
832 Washington Street, Boston. 


TOUR TO EUROPE $250. expenses 


England, France, Switzerland, Germany, The Rhine, 
Belgium, Holland. 43 days. Itineraries. Edwin Jones, 
462 Putnam Ave Brooklyn,N.Y. Fa)! Tour to Palestine, 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Last Monday the ministers listened to an 
address on Theosophy by a theosophist, Mr. 
G. D. Ayres of Malden. He said a distinction 
must be made between the Theosophical So- 
ciety or theosophical movement and theoso- 
phy. This society is an organization having 
members in all parts of the world, who belong 
to nearly every creed and religion. Its three 
objects are to promote the nucleus of a uni- 
versal brotherhood of humanity, to encourage 
the study of Aryan and other Eastern reli- 
gions, and to investigate the occult powers in 
nature and the psychical powers in man. 
Persons entering the organization pledge 
themselves to nothing except to work for the 
brotherhood and to regard each other with 
tolerance. The theosophical movement is ex- 
pressed in part by the theosophical society, 
but it bas also for its object the unification of 
every creed and of every religivn. 

Theosophy is not, however, a creed or doc- 
trine. It means divine wisdom, that is, the 
wisdom of God and is, therefore, a synonym 
for the truth. It seeks to promote the idea of 
one root religion, minimizing unessential dif- 
ferences and finding out points of resemblance 
in all religious faiths. For instanee, all reli- 
gions teach belief in one God and in immor- 
tality and all, in one form or another, have 
their Christ. The speaker explained the se- 
cret philosophy of Madame Blavatsky as he 
understands it, considering its two proposi- 
tions—that there is beyond, underneath and 
within everything an all-knowing, all-loving, 
all-powerful deity from whom all things come 
and to whom all shall return, and that this 
being true, the deity must be one, indivisible, 
and therefore all things must be subject to 
the same law. He dwelt at length upon his 
theory of evulation and of continual rebirth 
on this earth, as well as the belief in ascend- 
ing forms of consciousness between man and 
God. 

A committee made up of Rev. Messrs. Nehe- 
miah Boynton, E. 8. Tead and Ellis Mendell 
was appointed to work with the co-operative 
committee of the American Board in this 
vicinity, of which Mr. H. E. Cobb is chair- 
man, 








A CLEVER ARGUMENT.—No reader should lay his 
paper down today without turning to another 
column and finding the very clever announcement 
of Paine Furniture Co. in regard to the question of 
open fires and wood mantels. The arguments of 
the hesitating purchaser are answered with a logic 
which is absolutely convincing. It is no wonder 
that this house is credited with doing the largest 
business in wood mantels of any firm in the United 
States. 


CURED OF RHEUMATISM.—“ I have been all run down 
in health and troubled with rheumatism for the past 
year. I have taken three bottles of Hooa’s Sarsaparilla 
and it has entirely cured me. I highly recommend it to 
any one suffering with rheumatism ” William Buckley, 
368 Sumner St., East boston, Mass. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure indigestivn, sick headache. 





The current magazines contain the 
pictures of suggestive pieces of 


Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass. 


c ™ This trade aN 
, mark label 
° Dorflinger a Sons, found on i Y Y 
every gen- 
New York. uine piece. \ 
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L.P. HOLLANDER & CO. 


GRAND EXH 


IBITION OF 


Spring and Summer High Novelties 





FOREIGN DRESS GOODS. 


Popular Lines, 75 cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 and $1.75. 


aucimenot GLACE SILKS 


in beautiful! designs of Stripes, Plaids, and Chené Figures, from 75 cts. to $2.50. 


WASH FABRICS, MUSLINS, PIQUES AND CHALLIES 


at lowest market prices. 


Entirely new effects in 


BLACK AND COLORED CREPONS, 


and a fine variety of ALL SILK FIGURED GRENADINES, much in favor for the 
coming season. 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


202 to 212 Boylston Street 


and Park Square, Boston. 





Joel Goldthwait 


& CO. 


Have just received for 


Spring Sales 


An elegant line of 


Oriental Carpets 
and Rugs, 
English Art Squares, 
Kidderminster Carpets. 


Also a fine yt Saw tine of 


Canton Matting. 


Excellent quality, both Plain and Fancy. 
A great variety of 


Rugs and Mats 


Which will be offered at a very 
Low Price. 


163 to 169 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 


i - upto Pate” Automatic 
Inkst: as a el ag atk. ‘gh haat 
whien -- —a genes eva 
ration, saves waste nk cannot sp il, 
No 2, 50 cents; No. 3, 60 cents, by mail. 
The PNEUMATIC STOPPER alone, to 
fit any semetene. 25 cents, At your deal- 
ers or sent by mail. Send for circular. 
WILSON, SIMPSON & CO., 
359 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Buckeye Bell Foundry 


.W.Vanduzen Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Church Equipment. 





CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Charch Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pre- 
duce a building preferable in oo respects to a new 

one of much greater cost. He ses to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and Se ers his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request 80 to do. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & C0., ‘New voncsmy. 


OOOO OOO nnn 
In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 


are accustomed to sell 


, CHURCH 


























John H. Pray, Sons & he 6 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 


Correspondence Solicited. 









ELECTRIC LICHT 


LP. FRINK. 
e551 PEARL. ST. N.Y 
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BELL-METAL 
Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of overs Saenyeeny single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin. Addr 
BLAKE BELL ea: Boston, Mass. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 15. 


The meeting was led by Mrs. L. C. Puring- 
ton, known in the West as the ‘ bridge- 
builder,” and in the East as secretary of 
young women’s work in Suffolk Branch. 
Referring to the different phases of service 
suggested by our Bible, waiting apon God, 
watching for Him, working for and with Him, 
and walking with Him, she read from Luke 
24 the account of the walk to Emmaus. 

Dr. Bower, Mrs. Annie K. Fay, Misses Mel- 
ville and Johnston and other missionaries in 
West Central Africa were special subjects of 
prayer, also the missionary circle in North 
China, the accounts of the recent raid in Pao- 
ting-fu arousing new sympathy for those in 
this station, including Miss Morrill and Miss 
Gould. Miss Morrill going out and speaking 
to the unruly crowd, by her pleasant manner 
prevented them from coming into the school 
building and frightening the children. 

Mrs. Cook called attention to a recent arti- 
cle in the Japan Evangelist, Emergency Work 
for Soldiers the Duty of the Day, by Rev. 
J. H. Pettee, giving an account of what he 
saw on a late visit to Hiroshima, the military 
headquarters of Japan. Many there are very 
susceptible to religious instruction and officers 
are more and more interested in Christian 
meetings. In a company of 200 coolies it be- 
ing put to vote whether a missionary should 
be invited to address them, the vote was 
evenly divided, the missionary was invited, 
and a meeting was held in a Buddhist temple, 
more than 150 being present. One soldier 
said to Mr. Pettee, “‘ Are you a Christian mis- 
sionary? I am glad you dave come.”’ Miss 
Talcott and other Christian workers have 
gone there, also Mrs. Neesima with a company 
of trained nurses, and the surgeons express 
their preference for Christian nurses. 

Mrs. De Forest indorsed these statements 
from reports which she had received, and 
spoke of the probability that two Christian 
missionaries will be sent to the front to work 
among the soldiers. Mrs. Goodell introduced 
Mrs. C. C. Scales of the Board of the Interior, 
who congratulated the East upon its gain in 
the removal of Mrs. Purington, Mrs. Capron, 
Mrs. Goodell and Mrs. Kellogg to Boston. 
Miss Collins, well known for twenty years by 
her work among the Sioux Indians, spoke of 
her ten years’ connection with the American 
Board and W. B. M. I., while work among the 
Indians was still under the auspices of foreign 
boards, of some of her near neighbors, Sitting 
Bull and Antelope. Mrs. Woodbury, speak- 
ing of work in the home land and foreign 
lands, said there must be diversity of admin- 
istration, but there is one spirit. 











YounG mothers should early learn the necessity 
of keeping on hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well 
as for general cooking. It has stood the test for 
thirty years, and its value is recognized. 
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Skirt Bindings. 


A set of the'' S. H. & M."' miniature figures show- 
ing the latest Parisian costumes. with Booklet on‘ How 
40 Bind the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

Address 
The ‘‘S. H. & M.’’ Co., P. O. Box 699, N.Y. 
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$ Interline the Puffed 
$ Sleeves and Skirts of 

your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


| B Comes 

R F in three 

weights 

desire will be Hi A M 0 } S 
realized. 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 

Lining Counter—Leading Dry Goods Stores. 
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THE AURAPHONE 


is a recent scientific invention which will restore the 
hearing of any one not born deaf. en in the ear it 
is invisible, and does not cause the slightest discom- 
fort. It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye, an 
ear spectacle. Ipclose stamp for particulars. Can be 
tested free of charge at 
THE AURAPHONE CO.’S OFFICES: 
716 Metropolitan B'd’g, Madison Square, New York, 
or 607 Masonic Temple. Chicago. 
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Exclusively for the: 


Lady 


The Sania Napkin—the modern x 

“4 convenience of health, comfort 
economy—Drop postal for particu- 
lars and sample package coupon. 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact-that the advertisement was 
seen in the Concrecationalist. 











For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 








The of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
6c H to 9? tematic methods of giving. 
ari 1S article in the Congregation- 
f alist, ane ey ee isin ne. 
tice. any large editions 0: 
Method 0 the “ True Method of Giv- 
s s 
hla | been sold. Price, 100 copies 
Giving $2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. wes, 
For sale at the office of The Conarevationalist, ‘Boston. 
TIMELY | 1. Planning. 
8. Young Men in Politics. 
| 5. Renewal of Good Citizen- 
Leaflets ship. 
3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 


This little tract has been 
It was first published as an 
ing” in its present form have 
Gongmmpetionnties | 4. Somebody is Wasting. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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Washington. 

CHENEY.—Two months ago Rey. F. V. Hoyt was 
compelled to give up his work and go to California 
on account of a throat trouble. After due consid- 
eration he has resigned, greatly to the regret of his 
church and brethren. He was the oldest Congrega- 
tional pastor in time of service in Eastern Washing- 
ton. Coming to this State from Yale Seminary in 
1883, he was ordained here and continued his serv- 
ices for four years, during which time the church 
grew rapidly in numbers and strength. After labor- 
ing in other places he was recalled to Cheney three 
years ago, and since then the membership has 
doubled. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The Dudleian lecture at Harvard will be given 
April 24 by Rev. S. J. McPherson of Chicago. 

The Massachusetts branch of the order of King’s 
Sons and Daughters now has its headquarters at 
7 Temple Place, Boston, having removed recently 
from 3 Somerset St. 

The Bible conferences held in various places by 
George C. Needham, since Jan. 6, have resulted in 
great blessing. Eight cities and towns have been 
visited, the stay in each being about five days. 
Nearly 250 Bible lectures have been given and over 
thirty pastors have assisted as speakers. Hundreds 
of Christians have thus been brought together to 
hear addresses on the quickening and deepening of 
spiritual life. Mr. Needham began work in Somer- 
ville, Mass., March 19. 


A FLOURISHING CITY MISSION. 

Reference has been made previously to the 
City Mission of New Bedford, Mass., as con- 
ducted by him who was well known through- 
out the city as ‘‘Father Dennison.’ His 
spirit and name still live in the old chapel and 
in the homes of the poor, but the work now 
thrives under another leader, Rev. C. F. Her- 
sey. During the past year institutional church 
methods have been pursued in the main, ina 
modified form adapted to this particular field. 
The chapel has undergone some change in its 
interior, and, although it is a small building, 
its present arrangement is such that various 
lines of work can be carried on at the same 
time. It is well lighted by electricity, is com- 
fortably heated, and, with its new furnish- 
ings, makes an attractive place in which to 
spend a winter evening. 

At the outset a temperance guild was 
formed, which has accomplished valuable 
work in its locality and from which have 
grown two other temperance organizations in 
other parts of the city. An interesting fea- 
ture in the educational line is the kindergar- 
ten, where children from the homes of the 
poor are trained by two competent teachers 
employed for this special work. Not only 
among the children are the benefits of the 


FREE! 


The late Prof. Basil 
Manley, of the South 
Bap. Theo. Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky., says 
of the Aerial Medica- 
tion: “ I can cordially 
recommend its use.” 
Write for a fae-simile 
of his letter. 

Rev. W. E. Penn, 

” the noted evangelist 
ip » of Eureka Springs, 
Ark., says: I was cured of Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness in 1886, by the use of the Aerial Medication, 
and it has proved to be a permanent cure. I 
recommend this treatment wherever I go, and 
know of many cases of Catarrh and Lung 
trouble that have been cured by its use. 
Rev. W. E. PENN. 


Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 

To introduce this treatment and prove be- 
yond doubt that it will cure Deafness, Catarrh, 
Throat and Lung Diseases, I will, for a short 
time, send medicimes for three months’ 


treatment free. 
Address, J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 
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department observed, but its influence upon 
their parents also cannot be estimated. 

An evening school for adults was organized 
last fall at the request of some of the men in 
the neighborhood, and a large attendance of 
persons of various religious beliefs, all eager 
to learn under faithful Christian teachers, 
has encouraged its continuance. The reli- 
gious services held at the chapel are numer- 
ous. The Sunday school meets in the after- 
noon, and in the evening the C. E. prayer 
meeting is held, followed by a preaching 
service, the most important meeting at the 
mission and the one into which Mr. Hersey 
puts his best effort. A woman’s meeting is 
held every Thursday afternoon and a prayer 
meeting every Friday evening, in which the 
city pastors take part as often as possible. 
The large charitable work of the mission is 
conducted in a careful and judicious manner. 
Begging is discouraged, especially among the 
children, and an effort is made in helping the 
poor to help themselves. 

All the results of the year’s work cannot 
be told definitely, but for a year of beginnings 
the enterprise has been successful and en- 
couraging, not only in numbers but in the 
individuals themselves who have entered the 
Christian life through this agency. c. N. D. 
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The Old Way: 


SOPE=—CONSTANTINE’S 


PINE TAR SOPE 


Persian Healing. 


The New Way: 


SOAP==CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


Persian Healing. 


Any Way 
AND 


Every Way 


CONSTANTINE’S 


is at once the oldest and the newest pine tar soap 
on the market. It is the purest, lasts the longest, 
coutains no less than 25 ingredients, and is incom- 
parable in its beneficial effects upon the skin, 
while also a luxury for the Toilet, Bath and Nur- 


sery. 
— DRUGGISTS.— 
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BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


SPRING NO. 2. 
In Chronic Dyspepsia and Stone of the Bladder. 
» A Person who Lived for Years on Tea and Crackers Eats Bacon, 
% Cabbage and Turnips. 


a 
5) Case of Mr. James Covington, Halifax County, Va. Statement by himself, endorsed 
by Dr. JOHN C. COLEMAN, a Retired Surgeon of the U. 8. Navy, Scottsburg, Va. 
“For a number of years I was the victim of a most distressing form of Dyspep- 
sia, unable to eat meat or vegetables, and lived entirely upon tea and crackers, 


HOOOOHOOOHOOHOOOHOMOOOHOOHOOMOHOOOG 


bread and milk, and other similar articles. I was subject to nausea and 
vomiting after eating, and occasionally discharged from an empty stomach a 
yellow fluid. With my general health already greatly enfeebled, I was #bout two 
years ago attacked with a Calculous Affection of the Bladder. Tliere were 
frequent severe paroxysms, and I was rarely free from suffering, which necessitated 
a resort to morphia for relief. This complication of maladies reduced me to such 
a condition that I had despaired of relief from any source, when six months ago, 


acting upon the suggestion of a which 
neighbor, I commenced the use of FFALO THIA TER soon 
so far alleviated my sufferings that I was able to dispense with the use of morphia, 


and there was a continued and gradual improvement until, at the expiration of 
some eight weeks, I had an attack of great severity, from which I was relieved 
by the passage of a Calculous, followed at short intervals by three other attacks, 
each resulting in a similar manner, the passage of Calculous, which proved to 
be the termination of this trouble. Not less remarkable and happy was the 
action of the water in my painful and long-standing Stomach disorder, 
which it entirely relieved, restoring perfect digestion. I now eat with 
impunity Bacon, Cab’ and Tarnips, and whatever else I fancy, and am in 
vigorous general health, attending actively to my business affairs.” 


Dr. John C. Coleman, Surgeon (retired) U.S. Navy, Scottsburg, Va. 

o rs. _ a « . prayageen Ete pp ane ane was not the attending Physician of Mr. 
‘ovington, but as a neig r new o 

his condition, and saggested the use of BUFFALO LITHIA 

in his case, with the remarkable results above stated.”’ 


This Water is for sale bv druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. atthe Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 
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*) THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
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BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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Chronic 


Cases 
—PRONOUNCED— 


** INCURABLE”’ 


NOT A BATTERY OR: BELT. 
NO SHOCK. 
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PROFESSOR TOTEN, 
of YALE COLLEGE, says, 
on pi 223, volume 7, of his work, 
“Our Race’: 

“But, thanks be to God, there is a 
remedy for such as be sick—one sin. 
gle, simple remedy—an instrument 
called the Electropoise. We do not 
personally know the parties who 
control this instrument, but we do 
know its value. We are’ neither 
agents nor in any way financially in- 
terested in the matter.” 
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Write for book, telling 
**Whatit is” and *‘How it Cures.” 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 
AND ITS ORITIOS IN INDIA. 
A LETTER FROM DR. BARROWS. 


I am interested in the letter from India in 
The Congregationalist of March 7. Your corre- 
spondent speaks of the opposition of the Cal- 
cutta missionaries to the lectureship as if it 
were universal. But my reports from India 
do not bear out his statement. The president 
of the Missionary Conference of Calcutta, Dr. 
R. S. MacDonald, heartily favors the lecture- 
ship, and. says that the brethren with whom 
he has conversed are of the same mind. Pro- 
fesssor Tomory of Duff College, Calcutta, 
writes: “I hail your noble movement as the 
answer to my prayers, the realization of some 
of my dreams.’’ The Madras Missionary Con- 
ference on Dec. 10, with nearly a hundred 
missionaries present, unanimously adopted 
resolutions, which were also passed unani- 
mously by the Bangalore Missionary Confer- 
ence, most heartily approving the proposed 
lectureship on comparative religions. The 
Mission Field of Mysore has a favorable article 
on this same theme. Rev. R. A. Hume and 
his brother are enthusiastic over the lecture- 
ship. Bishop J. M. Thoburn writes from Cal- 
cutta, ‘‘If you select men of tact as well as 
scholarship, and men who are thoroughly dis- 
abused of the notion that they can win Hin- 
dus by a few concessions, they can do lasting 
good for India.” 

But [ take it for granted that the Christian 
lecturers sent by Chicago University will be 
cordially received by the missionaries. They 
are too wise and Christian to turn the cold 
shoulder on their brethren who come in the 
spirit of Christ to speak of the truths of our 
common Christianity. Many of them may be 
solidly committed against the method of pre- 
senting the claims of Christianity in a tem- 
perate, friendly and conciliatory way; they 
may be wedded to ideas which the church is 
outgrowing; they may magnify secondary 
over essential truths, and some of them may 
be averse to the visits of distinguished and 
liberal-minded Christian lecturers, who will 
report impartially to Christian Europe and 
America on what they have seen and heard. 
There is a practically unanimous judgment 
among the missionaries that the speakers 
ought to be those who have lived long in 
India, but it would be a mistake te confine 
the lecturers to this class. The idea of Mrs. 
Haskell, who founded this lectureship, was 
to make each course of lectures an interna- 
tional event. Distinguished men must be se- 
lected whose going to India will awaken in- 
terest there and here. Furthermore, those 
whe manage this trust ought to consider the | 
influence on Christian America and Europe 
which this international lecturesbip is capable 


of producing. If fair-minded Christian schol- | 


ars from America come back from India, and 
their reports agree substantially with what 
the missionaries have all along told us, the 
missionary cause will be greatly served. It 
will be an immense mistake for our Christian 
friends in India to maintain any position of 
antagonism. While their co-operation is im- 
portant, their opposition will hurt their own 
Christian cause and will not so seriously burt 
the Christian lectureship, which is an inde- 
pendent movement entirely beyond their con- 
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trol. The main thing is to secure the interest 
and good will of the non-Christian public of 
India. Fortunately a cordial welcome is al- 
ready assured by the various divisions of the 
Hindu community, excepting only the Mo- 
hammedans, who think it a sacrilege to receive 
ambassadors of Christ in a friendly and 
fraternal spirit, and they are determined not 
to ‘compromise ”’ their holy religion. 

Iam glad that The Congregationalist’s faith 
in the Christian spirit and outcome of the 
Parliament is so faithfully maintained. You 
appear a little surprised that the interest in 
that event should continue so fresh and lively. 
The reason is this, that it struck at the very 
center of the greatest things of modern 
thought. It emphasized the new spirit 
which must prevail if Christianity is to make 
swift advances. It antagonized narrow con- 
servatism and theological timidity, and it 
brought before the whole world, as no other 
recent event has done, the problem of how to 
make Christianity the universal religion, 
which it has a divine right to become. 

JOHN HENRY Barrows. 








It is waste of good things 
to use “ pearl glass” or ‘pearl 
top,” unless you get the right 
shape and size for your lamp. 
See the “Index to Chimneys”’ 
—free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 
tough glass. 


The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it. 





Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


simple, cheap, effective — will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 


circulars. LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey St., New York 
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of a perfect soap 
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and after a trial will use no B 
other. It is novel in shape, fi 
high in quality and low £ 
in price. At your 
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The N. K. Fairbank 
Company, 
Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis. 
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FARM ANNUAL for 1895 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
A handsome book of 174 pages with many new features 
for 1895—hundreds of illustrations, pictures painted from 
nature—it tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties that cannot be had 
elsewhere. Any seed planter is welcome to acopy FREE, Send your address to-day on a postal. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, 





PHILADELPHIA. 








WRINGCING WET. 


Clothes is a partofevery wash. Does your wringer wring dry? _Dothe 
rolls wear well? Besure on both these points,when purchasing a Wringer, @& 
by insisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS ofthe AMERIC AN a 
WRINGER CO., the largest manufacturers of wringers and Rolls inthe | 





AMERICAN WRINGER co. 
=—WARRAN-T.E De 






world, with a capital of $2,500.000 back of their warrant. See our name and warrant stamped 
on Rolls. Books of useful wringer information FREE, Address 99 Chambers Street, New York, 
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*“FOOL’S HASTE IS NAE 
SPEED.” DON’T HURRY 
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Runifoam 
ForTue TEETH 
is absolutely per- 
fect. It is delic- 
ious in use. It 

? gives strength to 
the gums, stops decay, aid destroys 
that extreme sensitiveness that 
causes suffering. Rubifoam is your 
friend. It’sa perfect liquid dentifrice. 

25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
E W. Hoyt & Co.. Lowell, Mass. 


50 Years in the 


homes of New England. 


COUCH AND 


CROUP SYRUP 
Cures Coughs, Colds, Croup, 
and diseases of the Throat. 
Endorsed and used by physicians 
Contains no Opium. 


All Druggists. 
35¢. 


OOD GALAGA 


SOME FACTS ABOUT 


MINSRD? 


King of Pain. 


CINIMENT 


Clean to use, Penetrating, Powerful. Ithas no equal 4 
for Removing Soreness from Feet and Stiffness from 4 
the Joints or Limbs. It cures Rheumatism,Neuralgia, 4 
Sprains and Bruises, and Is Safe, Reliable and 
INVALUABLE for SPORTSMEN and ATHLETES. 


MINARD'S LINIMENT: 


'S soL_D BY s,IN LARGE BOTT. 4 
ALL prussis! R PRICE oF 25ers.) 
AT THE POP 
* Sampces FREE + 
AReast| TRY IT AND YOU 
oo JWILL BE CONVINCED] 


Wis Sve Huns of 29 
} MINARD'S LINIMENT 
; BOSTON MASS. 
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VIN de GHAPOTEAUT 


(Chapoteaut’s Wine of Peptone). 


A TYPICAL 
| NUTRITIVE 
| STiMULANT. 


This delicious alimentary wine 
contains chemically pure Peptone or 
digested beef, which is easily assim- 
ilated when no other solid or liquid 
food will remain in the stomach. 


VIN de GHAPOTEAUT 


is distinctly indicated in constitutional 
weakness or lack of digestive power, 
for the aged, Anzemic, Dyspeptic and 
Convalescent patients, and to sustain 
the patient’s energies in Diabetes, 
Consumption, Tumors, Cancers, 
Ulceration of the Stomach and all 
wasting diseases. mr; 
*harmaci 
P, CHAP OTEAUT de 1% meng 


VIN de CHAPOTEAUT 


May be obtained from all Druggists 
E, FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK. 
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EDUOATION. 


— Professor Waldstein, an American, suc- 
ceeds Dr. Middleton as professor of fine arts 
in the University of Cambridge, England. 

— The Princeton faculty have suspended 
“for the present” all athletic contests be- 
tween Princeton and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

— Prof. E. R. L. Gould, special agent of 

the United States Labor Bureau and a gradu- 
ate of Johns Hopkins University, has accepted 
the professorship of statistics in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
Miss Cora Marsland of East Green- 
wich Academy, Rhode Island, has accepted 
the principalship of the young women’s de- 
partment of Olivet College, Michigan, vice 
Miss Grace J. Haynes, resigned. 





oe 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
WILLIAM WATERBURY SCUDDER. 

Mr. Scudder came from missionary stock, being 
born in Ceylon, Sept. 17, 1823, and most of his life 
was spent in India. Soon after bis graduation from 
Princeton he entered the service of the American 
Board, working in Ceylon from 1846 to 1853, when 
he was transferred to the Arcot Mission under the 
care of the Dutch Reformed Church. Returning to 


| America in order to educate his children, he be 


came pastor for ten years of the church in Glaston- 
bury, where he died, March 4, at the age of seventy- 
one, Seldom hasa more beautiful relationship ex- 
isted between pastor and people, and it wasa great 
gratification to them that his closing days were 
spent among them. Iu 1885 he again went to India 
for another ten years’ service, and returned only 
last vear in failing health. Since then he has lived 
in Glastonbury. He leavesa wifeand three children. 


REV. CALVIN EMMONS PARK. 

Mr. Park died at West Boxford, March 5, after a 
very short illness, at the age of eighty-three years. 
He was a son of Prof. Calvin Park, D.D., of Brown 
University, and a younger brotber of Prof. Edwards 
A. Park of Andover. He graduated from Amherst 
College in 1831 and from Andover Seminary in 1835. 
He was tutor at Amherst two years (the venerable 
Professor Tyler being now the only survivor of the 
faculty at that time), pastor at Waterville, Me., six 
years, where he also filled the chair of rhetoric in 
Colby University, and at West Boxford thirteen 
years, afterwards maintaining a private school for 
boys. Mr. Park was a fine scholar and contributed 
many articles to the Bibliotheca Sacra. A widow 
and four children survive him. Rev. Charles W. 
Park of Birmingham, Ct., formerly missionary in 
India, is bis son. 


REV. JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D. 


The Baptist denomination loses one of its most 
eminent scholars in the death, March 16, of Dr 
Broadus at his home in Louisville, Ky., at the age 
of sixty-four. He was a Virginian by birth and 
before entering the ministry was professor of an- 
cient languages in the University of Virginia, from 
which he was graduated. Later be held the chair 
of homiletics in the theological seminary now situ- 
ated at Louisville, and in 1870 published a volume 
called The Preparation and Delivery of Sermons, 
which has been adopted as a text-book in several 
seminaries. He ranked exceptionally high as a 
Greek scholar and New Testament critic, yet his 
published works are comparatively few. He wasa 
valued member of the International S. 8. Lesson 
Committee and a man of genial traits of character. 


REV. GEORGE C. KNAPP. 

** He was a good man and full of the Holy Ghost,” 
was the characterization given by a classmate of 
Mr. Knapp’s when a telegram announcing his death 
in Bitlis, March 13, came to the Congregational 
House. Forty years of missionary experience in 
Eastern Turkey afforded ample opportunity for the 
exercise of the pluck, patience and faithfulness 
which were his dominant traits. He was born in 
Lyndon, Vt., Oct. 30, 1823, was graduated from Mid- 
dlebury in 1852, and from Andover three years later. 
Immediately after his ordination in Rutland he 
sailed for Smyrna, remaining there three years, and 
since then Bitlis has been his headquarters. ‘In 
perils oft’ was the record of his life, and once he 
was attacked and left for dead by the notorious 
Kurdish chief, Movsa Bey. His last days were filled 
with anxiety on account of the outrages against the 
Armenians in Sassoun. He leaves a wife and seven 
children, two of whom, a son and a daughter, are 
missionaries at the same station. 
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Sick 

Or Bilious 
Headache 

Cured by Taking 


YERS 


A Cathartic Pills 


Awarded 
Medal and Diploma 
At World’s Fair. 


Ask your Druggist for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 








Scratch my Back 

Is the cry of thousands afflicted 

with wae pa, irritations of the 
lV 


skin and who live in ignorance of 
the fact that a warm bath with 





and a single application of CUTI- 
curA, the great Skin Cure, will 
afford instant relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy cure 
when physicians and all else fail. 
Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 


& Sons, 1, King Edward-st. London. PoTTer 
Duvo&Cuen. Conr.. Bole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


"BETTON'S 
‘PILE SALVE 


$A Positive, Perfect, Permanent Cure. 


Success for over 50 years tells the story 
of Betton’s Pile Salve, backed up by 
thousands of testimonials from promi-@ 
nent people. Instant relief on first 
application—cure in from one to nine 
days. At all druggists, or mailed on 
receipt of Price, 50c. per Box. 


Winkelmann & Brown Drug Co. Props, » 
BALTIMORE, MD. 1 
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a DENT’S 
TOOTHACHE GUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 
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Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
ANTON C. S. Dent & Co., DETROIT, MICH. 
(A Sweil auair.) 

Dent's Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, W'-~*s. 





Rev. John Reid, Jr., of 
Great Falls, Mon., recom- 
mended Ely’s Cream Balm 
tome. I canemphasize his 
statement, ‘* It is a positive 
cure for catarrh if used as 
directed.’’—Rev. Francis W. 


2s. ee hal 
CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 





ELY BKOTHERS 56 Warren Street, New York. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 

Rev. William Ashmore, the veteran Baptist 
missionary, discussing in Zion’s Advocate the 
situation of the missionaries and the native 
Christians in Japan, says that one reason for 
the present check is that Christianity has never 
been accepted by the common people. It be- 
gan with the Samurai and it was hoped it 
would work downward, but it has not. An- 
other cause, he thinks, is the disquieting in- 
fluence of the new theology and the higher 
criticism. Men who are adrift cannot help 
other people to moor their vessels. 

Apropos of the desertion by New York Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians of down-town 
sites, the Independent says: ‘‘Is a church to 
be given up when it ceases to pay expenses? 
Is it right for a great denomination like the 
Episcopal or the Presbyterian to strengthen 
its churches among rich people and let its 
churches among poor people die? Is that ac- 
cording to the gospel of Jesus Christ? We 
are told that the people in the neighborhood 
are not Presbyterians or Episcopalians. Very 
likely. But they are human beings; they are 
sinners and they need the gospel, and it is to 
human beings and to sinners that the gospel 
should be sent. We are told that around the 
Church of Sea and Land there is a great popu- 
lation of Jews. Well, what of it? The first 
converts to the Christian Church were Jews, 
and Christianity should be preached in an 
honest, persuasive way to Jews and to Chi- 
nese, to Americans and Germans, and Poles 
and Hungarians and Russians, to Greeks and 
barbarians. This is the very class that needs 
the gospel.” 

The Christian Advocate says that ‘‘ the lesson 
of current ministerial and lay scandals is that 
the abdication of the power of discipline in 
the churches, both with respect to the laity 
and the clergy, is bringing forth thistles. 
‘ Peace! peace!’ have the churches cried, and 
‘there is no peace.’ Popular ministers pass 
on uncriticised and uninvestigated, though the 
air is thick with rumors. Laymen commute 
for the absence of good deeds, and even forthe 
presence of bad deeds, in their daily lives by 
large contributions or personal affability and 
social position. ...‘ The time is come for 
judgment to begin at the house of God.’” 


ABROAD. 


Mr. Balfour’s remarkable book is discussed 
in the March English reviews. Professor 
Huxley, in the Nineteenth Century, wholly 
repudiates Mr. Balfour’s portrait of the ag- 
nosticism which he, Professor Huxley, holds, 
anc Benjamin Kidd, writing in the National 
Review, says: ‘The principal contribution 
which the book makes to knowledge consists 
in bringing into view from the side of philoso- 
phy the great truth which we are approach- 
ing from the side of science, namely, that 
there is no philosophical creed, as there is 
no religious creed, which can be harmonized 
under the supremacy of reason.” 

A correspondent of the Kingdom, in Cesarea, 
Turkey, says that the United States minister 
in Constantinople ‘is not worth his salt... . 
Our foreign service is little better than an 
eyesore on the face of the earth....Itisa 
humiliating fact that we instinctively turn 
for help to the English consul at Angora 
rather than to our own consul at Sivas. Not 
because our own consul is unwilling to assist 
us, but because he is unable to do so.... 
Minister Tirrell has repeatedly been heard to 
use anything but elegant language in express- 
ing his disgust at having to look after the 
missionaries. It is true that most Americans 
in this country are missionaries, but that 
being the fact, and inasmuch as the United 
States still continues to issue us passports, 
thus acknowledging its duty to protect us, it 
would seem as though the President might 
send a man as foreign ambassador to Constan- 
tinople who has some little sympathy with 
Christianity, even if he is not enthusiastic 
over missionary work.” 
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WEAK NERVES EPIDEMIC. 


Weak Nerves Will Surely 
Break You Down. 


Nerves Are the Very Foundation of 
Strength and Endurance. 


If Your Nerves are Weak, Lose no 
Time in Getting Them Strong. 


You are growing older every day, and if you 
do not wish the unpitying years as they roll 
on their relentless way to rob you of your 
hopes and joys, your pleasures, your ambi- 
tions, your very strength and energies, keep 
your nerves strong and vigorous. 

It is the nerves which soonest wear out. 
You thoughtlessly use them up in work, 
pleasure or dissipation, and suddenly wake to 
find yourself broken down—that only your 
body remains, bereft of strength, energy and 
power, a mere wreck of what you were and 
with only dreariness, pain, weakness, and 
discontent your future portion. Then you 
realize the immeasurable depth of bitterness 
in Longfellow’s lines: 

** Oh, sudden thrills of fire and frost! 
The world is bright while ye remain, 
And dark and dead when ye are lost.” 

Health, hope, happiness—everything is de- 
pendent upon strong and vigorous nerves. It 
is weak nerves which give to the young fits, 
convulsions, hysteria, St. Vitus’ dance, and the 
myriad nervous affections of youth. Itis weak 
nerves which make women constantly tired, 
irritable, nervous, dispirited, dragged-out and 
miserable. It is weak nerves which conquer 
men in theirstruggle for mastery in the world, 
which render them nerveless, strengthless, 
powerless, with dull-feeling head, shaking, 
shattered and unsteady nerves, without appe- 
tite or good digestion, enfeebled from sleepless 
nights avd wretched and discouraged from 
trying days. It is weak nerves which make 
age a curse instead of a blessing—a body, a 
casket from which every power and energy 
has fled, leaving only weakness, despair and 
utter weariness. 





MRS. ELIZA E. CLEMENTS, 


If there is any advice, which above another 
should sink into the heart, it is the admonition 
to keep your nerves strong. Hence the words 
of Mrs. Eliza E. Clements, of 126 Bright St., 
Indianapolis, Ind., should have weight with 
every one. 

“‘T was afflicted for six years with nervous 
debility. I could not sleep nights, and I was 
in a terrible condition. I had heart trouble, 
and it beat so hard I thought I should die. I 
was in constant misery and could do no work. 

*‘T had heard much talk about the wonders 
of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy, and now made up my mind to tuke it. 
I had given myself up for lost, but began to 
improve immediately under the use of this 
marvelous medicine. 

“Tt bas made me sound and well. I can 
work all day and not get tired. My heart 





* 
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disease is entirely cured, and my nerves are 
rt and under perfect control. 

‘*T feel it my duty to tell suffering humanity 
what Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy has done for me, and what it will 
surely do for them. I am thankful that Dr: 
Greene has given such a valuable medicine to 
a suffering world.” 

If you would be well and strong, with vig- 
orous nerves full of the vim and energy of 
youth, use Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. At this season of the year 
you should take it, by all means, as it is the 
best spring tonic and invigorator you can 
possibly use. 

It is not a patent medicine, but the prescrip- 
tion of the most successful living specialist in 
curing nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
He has the largest practice in the world, and 
this grand medical discovery is the result of 
his vast experience. The great reputation of 
Dr. Greene is a guarantee that this medicine 
will cure, and the fact that he can be consulted 
by any one at any time, free of charge, person- 
ally or by letter, gives absolute assurance 
of the beneficial action of this wonderful 
medicine. 


A Positive cure tor 
Coughs, Bronchitis and 
all affections of the 
Throat, Lungs and Chest. 


1. 


Adamson’s 
Botanic 
‘Cough Balsam: 


» 


It loosens the cough, 

















clears the lungs, allays ir- 
ritation and leaves the 


organs sound and well, 
e 
Prices, 35 and 75 cents a bottle. 
E Sold by all Druggists. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EpnwaRD & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North Wiiliam St., N. ¥. 












, Barley Crystals, 
and Patent Bi id Pastry Flour. 


Unrivale urope. 
Pamphiets ples Free. 
Write Farweil Y., U. 


Dr. Lighthill — 


Can be consulted at his office 


543 Boylston Street, 
Consun)ption, 
Throat Affections, Asthma, Catarrh and Deafness, 
HEMORRHOIDS 





Or Piles cured in a few weeks’ time by Dr. LIGHT- 
HILL’S special method of absorption, without pain, 
detention from business or surgical operation. Fistul 
Uleers, Fissures and al! other rectal diseases treate 
with equal success. 


Hours: 8to 12 and4to8. Sanday, from 12 to 2. 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. ye] of all - leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wali St., N. Y. 





REV. CHARLES H. 
PARKHURST, D. D., 


The great reformer of New York, 
wrote, Sept. 29, 1894: “ Mrs. Parkhurst 
and myself have made use of Pond’s 
Extract so long and so constantly 
that we can speak appreciatively of it, 
and in terms of warm commendation.” 
Pond’s Extract is unrivaled for Codds, 


Catarrh, Cuts, Burns, Brutses, etc. 


Copyright, 1895, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’ti. 


A visitor forms her first estimate 
of the housekeeper at the front door; 
a neat maid gives the pleasant im- 
pression that an Ivory Soap cleanli- 


ness and freshness exists within. 
















What Four Great States Say 


OF THE 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
E. B. HARPER, President. 


‘* We have carefully checked and proved 
all items, and have checked and verified 
ILLINOIS : the loans on bond and mortgage; the cash 
BRADFORD K. DURFEE, on hand has been counted, and cash de- 
Insurance posited with sundry banks has been 
Superintendent, proved by the books of said banks or by 
State of Illinois. proper certificate therefrom ; and the real 
estate is valued on a basis of net rentals.” 


‘* The surplus of the Association on basis 
OHIO: of gross invested and non-invested assets 


W. M. HAHN, $3,552,2353.09, and on basis of gross 
Superintendent of assets (contingent mortuary assets and 
Insurance, State of Ohio. liabilities being included) #3,717,= 
802.08.”° 
‘* Tt is my opinion, and that of the other 
TEXAS: examiners, that the Mutual Reserve Fund 


JNO. E.HOLLINGSWORTH Life Association pays its death claims 

Insurance Commissioner honorably and promptly, and not in any 

and Examiner, case does it willfully attempt to resist 

State of Texas. payment of any honest death claim that 
is made upon it.” 


‘* The financial statement furnishes abun- 
dant proof of the healthy and prosperous 
SOUTH DAKOTA: condition of the Association, and the 
C. H. ANDERSON. gradually increasing assets show pru- 
Examiner, dence and economy. The management, 
State of South Dakota. the public, and the members are to be 
warmly congratulated upon the solidity 
and security of the Association.” 


Parties desiring insurance will be furnished free information at 
the Home Office, or by any of the Association’s general agents. 


HOME OFFICE, rene, re oe, Street, 
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Light eas 

Indeed it is. 

How do you know? 

Not by guess work. 

By actual measurement and accurate 
testing of each separate part of the 
bicycle. 

By using our Victor Dynamometer. 

(You have heard this before)— 
“Victor Bicycles lead.,’ 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
Makers of Victor Bicycles. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. Detroit. Denver. 
PACIFIC COAST: 
San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland. 


182 Columbus Avenue, - = Boston. 









